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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

The  families  in  this  book  are  traced  only  in  the  direct  line  of 
George  Luason  Babcock. 

The  small  numbers  placed  after  first  names  indicate  the  degree 
of  descent  from  the  founder  of  that  particular  family. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  double  calendar  it  is  stated  that  the 
Old  Style  (O.S.)  calendar  prevailed  in  New  England  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  1752.  Until  then  March  25th  was  New  Year’s  Day  and 
March  was  commonly  reckoned  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
Hence,  dates  between  January  1st  and  March  24th  were  usually 
considered  to  belong  to  what  is  now  reckoned  the  preceding  year. 
Thus  “February  5,  1703”  often  means  1703,  but  since  the  new 
style  was  sometimes  employed  before  officially  sanctioned  in  1752, 
“February  5,  1703”  sometimes  means  1704.  It  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  careful  scribes  to  employ  double  dates,  as  “February  5, 
1703/4,”  meaning  1704. 

The  right  of  “freeman”  in  early  New  England  was  restricted 
primarily  to  church  members  of  legal  age.  Sometimes  property 
requirements  were  enforced.  The  whole  body  of  freemen  at 
first  formed  the  assembly.  This  soon  proved  impracticable  and 
the  freemen  chose  deputies  or  representatives,  usually  two  from 
a  town  or  church  society.  The  deputies  formed  the  General 
Court  or  General  Assembly  and  were  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature.  The  body  of  Assistants  to  the  Governor  formed 
the  upper  house. 

In  general  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  formed  the  militia.  Each  town  had  its  company  or  troop, 
called  the  “train  band,”  and  there  were  regular  training  days. 
Military  rank  was  low  for  the  first  hundred  years  and  the  high¬ 
est  military  officer  of  a  town  was  frequently  only  an  ensign  or 
lieutenant.  The  highest  military  officer  of  a  county  later  became 
a  major  and,  subsequently,  with  the  formation  of  regiments,  the 
ranks  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  became  frequent.  General 
officers  were  very  few  indeed  in  the  colonies  before  the 
Revolution. 
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AVERY 


Christopher1  Avery  was  born  in  England  in  or  about  1590. 
The  record  of  his  marriage  was  in  existence  as  recently  as  1912 
at  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  probably  still  is  there.  It  reads  as 
follows:  “26  Aug  1616  Christopher  Averye  of  Ipplepen  and 
Margery  Stephens  of  Abbotts  Kerswell.”  The  parents  of  Mar¬ 
gery  are  supposed  to  have  been  Edward  and  Margaret  Stephens 
of  Kingswear.  Edward  was  a  mariner  and  died  in  1626,  and 
Margaret  died  in  1643,  being  at  that  time  called  “of  Brixham.” 
Margery  (Stephens)  Avery  never  emigrated  to  New  England 
and  the  date  of  her  death  is  not  known.  Christopher  Avery  died 
at  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  was  buried  on  March  12, 
1679. 

The  father  of  Christopher1  Avery  was  probably  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Avery  the  inventory  of  whose  estate  was  taken  at  New¬ 
ton  Abbott,  county  Devon,  (in  which  county  Ipplepen  also  lies), 
July  26,  1613.  This  inventory  included  “too  pare  of  loums  and 
certayne  Implements  to  his  trade  belongeing.”  His  widow  Johann 
was  the  administratrix.  It  is  thought  that  Christopher  the  emi¬ 
grant  was  also  a  weaver. 

Accompanied  by  his  son  James,  but  not  by  his  wife,  Christopher 
left  England  for  the  New  World.  He  settled  at  Cape  Ann 
(later  Gloucester),  Massachusetts,  where  he  owned  land  in  April, 
1642.  In  1642,  1647,  and  1653,  he  was  brought  before  the  court 
for  living  absent  from  his  wife.  On  October  19,  1654,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  court  record  was  made :  “Christopher  Avery  being  fined 
20  li.  at  Ipswich  Court  for  liuing  from  his  wife,  uppon  his  pet 
to  this  court,  being  aged  &  poore  &  having  used  means  to  pcure 
his  wife  hither,  his  fine  is  remitted.”  Avery  was  apparently  not 
in  entire  accord  with  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
and  perhaps  not  with  the  church  itself,  possibly  being  more 
inclined  towards  the  Church  of  England,  as  he  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  authorities  in  1649  on  account  of  his  having 
spoken  scoffingly  of  the  minister.  This  minister  was,  by  the  way, 
a  man  who  had  difficulties  in  every  town  in  which  he  officiated, 
but  such  an  explanation  of  Avery’s  dislike  would  not  also  extend 
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to  the  assistant  minister,  against  whom  Avery  also  spoke  in  the 
town  meeting. 

His  unorthodox  remarks  about  the  clergy  did  not,  however, 
cost  him  the  confidence  of  the  townspeople,  who  in  1646,  and 
again  in  1652  and  1654,  chose  him  as  one  of  five  men  “for  the 
ordering  of  all  towne  affaires.”  He  was  also  appointed  to  lay 
out  land  in  Gloucester  in  1651.  On  the  28th  of  the  xoth  month, 
1647,  he  was  constable  there,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  4th  month, 
1652,  he  was  made  freeman,  also  receiving  an  appointment  as 
clerk  of  the  train  band  at  Gloucester,  and  clerk  of  the  market. 
In  1655  he  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  sold  his  land  at  Gloucester  and  removed  there.  He  did  not 
remain  long,  but  soon  went  to  New  London,  Connecticut,  where 
the  son,  James,  resided,  and  there  in  1665  he  bought  a  house,  lot 
and  orchard.  On  June  6,  16 66  he  was  freed  from  training  on 
account  of  his  age — implying  previous  membership  in  the  train 
band, — and  on  October  14,  1669,  was  made  a  freeman  of  the 
Colony  by  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut.  A  son, 

James2  Avery,  was  born  in  England  in  or  about  1620,  and  died 
April  18,  1700,  probably  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  as  that  was 
his  home.  He  married  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  November  10, 
1643,  Joanna  Greenslade.  Nothing  is  known  of  her  parentage. 
Her  name  appears  in  the  Boston  church  records,  in  connection 
with  her  dismission  or  transfer  to  the  church  at  Gloucester  on  the 
18th  day  of  the  4th  month,  1643,  as  “Joanna  Greenslade,  a  single 
woman,”  and  again  “The  17th  day  of  ye  1st  Moneth  1644  Our 
Sister  Joan  Greenslade  now  ye  wife  of  James  Averill  of  Glos- 
ter  had  granted  hir  by  ye  Churches  Silence  Ires  of  Recomend 
to  ye  Church  at  Gloster.”  On  the  31st  of  the  6th  month,  1651, 
she  was  again  dismissed  from  the  church  at  Boston  to  that  at 
Pequot,  (now  New  London,  Connecticut).  The  date  of  her 
death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  sometime  between  1693  and 
1698.  On  July  4,  1698  James  Avery  married  Abigail,  who  had 
been  twice  a  widow.  She  first  married  in  or  about  1655  Samuel 
Cheeseboro,  who  was  buried  July  31,  1673.  Her  second  hus¬ 
band  was  Joshua  Holmes,  whom  she  married  June  15,  1675,  and 
who  died  in  1694.  She  survived  Avery  also,  and  was  living  as 
late  as  September  9,  1715. 

James  Avery  appeared  before  the  County  Court  at  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Connecticut,  on  November  24,  1683,  and  testified  that  he 
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was  the  only  child  and  heir  of  his  father,  Christopher  Avery, 
deceased,  and  asked  administration  on  his  estate,  which  was 
granted.  He  was  made  freeman  at  Gloucester  in  1645,  and  served 
on  the  grand  jury  in  1649  and  1650.  On  October  19,  1650  he 
received  a  grant  of  land  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  in 
1651  moved  there.  In  March,  1650/1,  he  received  grants  of 
land  totalling  more  than  three  hundred  acres,  and  was  given  still 
more  land  from  time  to  time.  He  was  active  in  town  and  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  and  as  commissioner  from  New  London  his  name 
appears  on  many  deeds  and  grants  of  land.  In  1657  he  aided 
Uncas  against  the  Narragansetts,  and  in  1665  he  was  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  defense  of  the  town  against  the  Dutch  Admiral 
De  Ruyter.  In  1665  also  the  General  Court  confirmed  Ensign 
James  Avery  as  lieutenant  of  the  train  band.  He  was  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  who  had  confidence  in  his  justice, 
and  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  adjust  affairs  in  which  the 
Indians  were  concerned.  On  May  13,  1678,  his  title  in  the  records 
is  captain,  which  he  apparently  continued  to  hold  in  1679  and 
1683.  In  June,  1672,  the  General  Court  ordered  that  Captain  John 
Winthrop  be  the  chief  military  officer  for  the  county  of  New 
London,  and  Lieutenant  James  Avery  the  second  officer.  In 
1673,  when  danger  from  the  Dutch  was  again  apprehended,  New 
London  County  was  ordered  to  add  one  hundred  men  to  the  train 
bands  of  the  various  towns,  and  “for  such  forces  as  shall  be  called 
out  of  that  County,  James  Avery  appoynted  Captain.”  In  King 
Philip’s  War  in  1675,  Lieutenant  Avery  was  on  November  25th 
appointed  fifth  in  command  of  the  united  army  against  the 
Indians,  and  the  Pequot  allies  were  under  his  command  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  December  19,  1675. 

In  1663  Avery  was  made  a  commissioner  to  try  small  causes, 
and  reappointed  in  1664.  On  May  11,  1665,  he  was  sent  as 
deputy  to  the  General  Court,  and  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  New 
London  train  band.  From  1666  to  1670,  in  1672,  and  from  1674 
to  1695  he  was  judge  of  the  county  court.  He  was  selectman  in 
1660,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  for  twenty-three  years.  He 
was  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1659,  1660,  1661,  1664,  1665, 
1667,  1668,  1669,  and  1675.  In  October,  1675,  he  was  reported 
absent,  being  engaged  in  active  service  in  the  war.  He  was 
again  deputy  in  1676,  1677,  1678,  1679,  1680,  1682,  1683,  1684, 
1685,  i686  and  1689. 

A  daughter,  by  the  first  wife, 
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Rebecca3  Avery,  was  born  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  1656.  She  was  living  September  19,  1717,  when  four  of 
her  brothers  deeded  her  land  “for  love,”  but  the  date  of  her  death 
is  not  known.  She  married  at  New  London  on  August  5,  1678, 
William1  Potts,  who  was  of  New  Castle,  England  (see  Potts). 
Her  sister,  Hannah  Avery,  who  married  Ephraim  Minor,  was 
the  mother  of  Deborah  Minor,  mentioned  in  the  Pendleton 
sketch. 

Sweet,  Averys  of  Groton  (1894),  9-27. 

Groton  Avery  Clan  (1912),  27-30,  34-36,  38-40,  42-46,  53"59,  62-64,  68,  76, 
78,  1 12,  1 13. 

Connecticut  Colony  Records  (1678-1689),  3:4 3,  55,  117. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  1:82. 

Wheeler,  History  of  Stonington,  199,  200,  201. 

Caulkins,  History  of  New  London,  331-332. 


BABCOCK 

James1  Babcocke  or  Badcocke,  as  he  himself  spelled  the  name, 
and  as  it  is  still  spelled  in  England,  was  born  in  1612,  probably 
in  county  Essex,  England.  He  emigrated  to  New  England, 
first  appearing  on  the  records  there  upon  his  admission  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1642.  At  this  time  he  was  granted  ten  acres  of  land. 
His  death  occurred  on  June  12,  1679.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah, 
who  died  in  or  after  1665.  He  then  married  Elizabeth,  possibly 
in  1669.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  either  wife’s  identity. 
After  his  death  the  widow  Elizabeth  married  on  September  22, 
1679,  William  Johnson,  and  they  went  to  Stonington,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  to  live. 

The  Babcocke  arms  as  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Family  Antiquity  are :  Argent,  three  pale  cocks  on  a  fesse  cotised, 
gules.  Crest :  A  cock’s  head.  Motto :  Deus  spes  mea.  There 
is  a  strong  resemblance  between  these  arms  and  the  arms  borne 
by  the  Badcocke  families  of  counties  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
although  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  the  origin  of  those 
of  the  American  family.  A  painting  of  these  arms  hung  in  the 
home  of  a  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  descendant  of  James1  Bab¬ 
cocke  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  acquired  it  or  had  it  painted. 

James1  Babcocke  was  made  freeman  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
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Island,  on  July  10,  1648.  He  was  active  in  the  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  serving  as  juryman  on  November  21,  1649,  August  ix,  1652, 
March  2,  1657,  and  in  October,  1661.  On  February  19,  1650,  he 
was  assessor,  and  in  1642  and  again  in  1650  he  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  military  arms  of  the  townspeople.  With  six  others 
he  was  appointed  to  serve  as  a  committee  to  meet  committees  from 
other  towns,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Rhode  Island,  representing  Portsmouth,  in  1657* 
1658,  and  1659.  There  were  also  other  minor  appointments, 
such  as  service  on  a  coroner’s  jury,  and  in  laying  out  highways 
and  settling  disputed  land  boundaries.  On  October  5,  1643, 
he  and  another  man  were  ordered  to  lock  up  all  the  arms  in  the 
town,  and  on  May  23,  1650,  he  was  one  of  six  men  appointed 
to  mend  and  make  all  arms  for  the  townspeople.  He  received 
a  grant  of  ten  acres  in  1643  and  another  grant  of  eight  acres 
in  1657. 

The  last  record  in  Portsmouth  which  mentions  him  is  dated 
December  19,  1662,  and  concerns  him  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  lay  out  lands.  On  June  29,  x66o,  land  was  bought  by  a 
company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  settle¬ 
ment  at  Misquamucock,  now  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  In  the 
allotment  of  land  Babcocke  had  lot  number  52.  On  November 
X2,  1661,  the  number  of  trustees  for  this  land  was  increased 
from  eight  to  eighteen,  and  among  those  added  were  James  and 
his  son  John2  Babcocke.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  March, 
1661/2,  and  before  their  departure,  James  and  four  others  were 
named  ‘ ‘ Corrnni s si onated  to  act  for  us  as  to  the  managing  of  our 
affairs  at  Misquamucock  who  are  to  discourse  and  answer  to  any 
that  shall  come  to  debate  matters  with  them.  They  or  any  two 
of  them,  to  forewarn  any  whatsoever  either  to  build  or  sow,  mow 
or  fall  timber  upon  that  tract  of  land.” 

In  1665  James  Babcocke  sold  his  property  in  Portsmouth  for 
£50.  There  was  at  this  time  some  friction  between  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  both  of  which  claimed  the  new  settlement  at 
Westerly  as  being  under  its  jurisdiction.  On  March  1,  1664, 
Babcocke  had  complained  to  the  Rhode  Island  authorities  about 
the  “riotous  actings”  of  the  men  of  Stonington  against  him,  and 
the  Court  requested  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  to  send  a  letter 
of  complaint  to  Connecticut  concerning  the  matter.  On  May  18, 
1667,  Babcocke  and  other  Westerly  men  drove  some  Pequot 


Indians  from  a  plantation  ground  east  of  the  Pawcatuck  River 
which  they  claimed,  and  the  Pequots  sent  to  Connecticut  asking 
redress  against  “such  men  that  wear  hats  and  clothes  like  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  but  have  dealt  with  us  like  wolves  and  bears.”  The 
Commissioners  of  Connecticut  ordered  him  on  June  18,  1670,  to 
appear  before  them  to  answer  for  having  arrested  three  Con¬ 
necticut  men  on  a  warrant  issued  by  Tobias  Saunders.  He  was 
allowed  to  give  bail  and  was  released  on  this  charge. 

On  May  18,  1671,  Babcocke  renewed  his  allegiance  to  Rhode 
Island  and  the  King.  When  Westerly  was  incorporated  in  May, 
1669,  of  the  twenty-four  freemen  there  were  four  Babcockes. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  on  March  2,  1678,  James  was  bap¬ 
tized  by  William  Hiscox  and  he  united  with  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Church  of  Westerly  and  Newport.  Before  his  death  on 
June  12,  1679,  he  “verbelly  declared”  his  will  to  his  sons  John 
and  Job,  who  appeared  before  the  court  on  September  17,  1679, 
to  testify  to  it.  The  testament  mentions  the  tools  he  had  used  as 
a  blacksmith,  which  were  to  go  to  Job,  and  bequeathed  housing 
and  land  and  one  cow  and  one  calf  to  his  daughters;  all  the 
remainder  to  go  to  his  widow.  Nothing  was  left  to  his  son 
John,  probably  because  he  was  already  well  provided  with  land 
and  goods,  to  judge  from  John’s  inventory.  The  inventory  of 
James’  estate  was  taken  July  5,  1679,  and  sworn  to  at  Westerly 
on  September  17,  1679.  It  is  of  considerable  interest,  showing 
the  simplicity  with  which  our  forefathers  lived. 
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Imp  (roved)  house  and  land  about  20  Acres 

30 

00 

00 

A  Bellowes,  Anvill,  Vise  &  other  Smiths  tooles 

05 

00 

00 

A  2  Cowes,  2  yearlings  &  2  calves 

11 

00 

00 

A  7  Small  Swine,  1  bed  &  bedstead  with  beding 

07 

00 

00 

A  1  Small  bed  and  beding  ith  5s.,  2  chests  10  s 

00 

15 

00 

A  churn,  pailes  &  tubbs  &  other  vessels 

A  Iron  pot,  Scillett,  pan  tramills,  smuin  Iron,  spitt,  & 

00 

10 

00 

slice 

02 

00 

00 

A  3  Spining  wheels,  12  axes,  spade  &  old  Iron  ho 

A  handsaw,  drawing  Knife,  Reaping  hooks,  2  bottles,  1 

00 

02 

00 

hamer 

00 

05 

00 

A  puter  &  tin  one  brass  Skillett,  2  sives 

00 

04 

00 

A  1  paire  of  Cards  with  some  wool  &  flax  &  yarne 

00 

05 

00 

A  chaires,  cradle  with  other  lumber 

00 

10 

00 

Sum  Totall 

60 

01 

00 

A  son,  by  the  first  wife, 
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John2  Babcock  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1644.  In  1670  his  father,  in  giving  testimony  in  court,  said  that 
he  was  fifty-eight  years  old,,  and  his  son  John  was  twenty-six. 
John  went  with  his  father  to  Westerly  and  died  there  in  1685. 
His  wife  was  Mary2  Lawton,  who  died  at  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  November  8,  1711  (see  Lawton). 

When  Westerly  was  settled  John  was  one  of  the  additional 
trustees  appointed  and  received  lot  number  27.  He  was  then 
about  eighteen  years  old.  He  was  made  freeman  at  Westerly  on 
October  28,  1668. 

When  King  Philip’s  War  broke  out  in  July,  1675,  Rhode 
Island,  largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Quaker  element, 
took  little  part  in  it.  John  Babcock  therefore  turned  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  enlisted  in  the  militia  of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  as  a 
member  of  which  he  took  part  in  the  Great  Swamp  Fight.  He 
was  made  freeman  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  on  May  14, 
1676.  After  the  war  had  ended  he  returned  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  was  Conservator  of  the  Peace  for  Westerly  on  June 
12,  1678,  having  been  elected  by  the  General  Court  of  Rhode 
Island.  On  September  17,  1679,  as  he  had  done  on  May  17, 
1671,  he  swore  allegiance  to  the  King  and  to  Rhode  Island.  He 
served  as  deputy  from  Westerly  in  1682  and  in  1684.  He  died 
intestate  in  1685,  an<i  the  Town  Council  made  his  will  on  June 
26,  1685.  The  Council  found  that  James,  the  eldest  son,  had  made 
a  "settled  agreement”  with  his  mother,  by  which  she  was  to  have 
half  the  real  estate,  which  otherwise  would  have  come  to  him 
by  the  law  of  primogeniture.  This  agreement  was  accepted  by 
the  Council.  The  movable  estate,  which  amounted  to  £790  2>s> 
in  current  silver  of  New  England,  and  was  the  largest  estate 
recorded  in  the  town  for  many  years,  included  a  “neggar  boy, 
2  In  jin  men  &  Indian  garls,”  the  Indians  being  captives  sold 
into  slavery.  The  estate  also  included  329  oxen,  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  etc.,  £141  155  in  current  money  of  New  England,  seven 
bedsteads  with  beds  and  sheets,  pewter  flagons,  porringers,  earth¬ 
enware,  etc.  Of  this  movable  estate  the  widow  received  £263 
7s  8 d  and  each  of  the  nine  children  were  to  have  £57  2s  4 d  as  they 
came  of  age.  The  widow  was  the  executrix  and  was  to  give  a 
bond.  On  this  will  the  name  was  first  officially  given  as  Bab¬ 
cock,  which  form  has  been  used  by  the  family  since. 

In  October,  1696,  the  Court  of  Connecticut  granted  a  tract  of 
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land  six  miles  square  to  the  volunteers  in  King  Philip’s  War, 
which,  on  May  13,  1708,  the  Court  decreed  should  be  called  Vol- 
untown.  John2  Babcock  was  granted  land  here  for  his  services, 
although  the  grant  was  not  made  until  after  his  death,  and  so  was 
received  by  his  heirs.  On  April  14,  1749,  “Oliver  Babcock  of 
Westerly  ....  son  of  John  Babcock  of  Westerly,  deceased,  who 
was  one  of  the  volunteers”  sold  to  John  Dixon  “the  lot  of  land 
in  Voluntown  ....  which  was  laid  out  in  the  right  of  the  above 
John  Babcock,  deceased;  who  was  one  of  ye  original  proprietors 
of  Voluntown.” 

His  youngest  son, 

Oliver3  Babcock,  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  perhaps 
in  or  about  1673  or  1683  and  died  in  1773.  In  January,  1704/5, 
he  married  Susannah3  Clarke,  who  was  born  at  Westerly  on 
August  31,  1683  (see  Clarke,  Second  Line).  On  December 
2,  1761,  Oliver  took  a  second  wife,  Deborah  Knowles.  Upon  the 
remarriage  of  his  mother,  some  three  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  still  a  minor,  and  he  chose  his  brother,  Captain 
James  Babcocke,  as  his  guardian.  He  was  made  a  freeman  on 
May  1,  1716,  and  served  as  deputy  from  Westerly  in  1730,  173 4> 
1737,  I73^  and  1752.  In  1735  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  lay  out  twenty  acres  on  which  to  build  an  Indian  meeting  house 
in  Westerly.  He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge  across  the  Pawcatuck  River 
at  Westerly.  He  owned  a  hundred  and  thirty  acres  as  early  as 
1715,  when  he  borrowed  £100  on  that  security  from  the  Colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  which  he  was  not  asked  to  pay  interest.  Hop- 
kinton  was  set  off  from  Westerly  in  1757  and  Oliver’s  home  was 
in  the  new  town.  He  made  his  will  December  3,  1761,  and  it  was 
proved  and  recorded  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  on  November  1, 
1773.  His  son,  Oliver4,  was  one  of  the  executors. 

On  April  14,  1769,  Oliver  Babcock  sold  the  lot  his  father  had 
been  granted  for  services  in  King  Philip’s  War,  as  already  noted. 
Oliver  served  as  ensign  at  Westerly  from  1720  to  1724,  was  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  1725,  captain  from  1726  to  1737,  and  lieutenant  colonel 
in  1737. 

A  son,  by  the  first  wife, 

Oliver4  Babcock,  was  born  September  16,  1722,  in  that  part  of 
Westerly  now  called  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island.  He  died  in  Ley- 
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den,  Massachusetts,  on  February  24,  1806.  He  married  at  Wes¬ 
terly,  perhaps  in  or  about  1744,  Patience5  Pendleton.  She  was 
born  at  Westerly  on  June  13,  1726,  and  died  at  Leyden,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (see  Pendleton).  Oliver  moved  his  family  to  Leyden. 
The  time  of  their  removal  is  not  known,  although  it  is  certain  that 
some  of  his  children  were  still  with  him.  Oliver  served  as  private 
in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Samuel  Rose  in  1762. 
Colonel  Rose  took  his  regiment  on  the  expedition  to  Havana  in 
that  year  and  presumably  Oliver  Babcock  went  along  on  that 
unhappy  exploit.  A  son, 

Ezra5  Babcock,  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1769,  and  died  at  Scott,  Cortlandt  County,  New  York, 
on  July  16,  1844.  On  October  20,  1791,  he  married  Saberah5 
Stillman,  who  was  born  at  Westerly  on  October  28,  1771,  and 
died  at  Scott  on  April  19,  1865  (see  Stillman).  Ezra  and  his 
wife  moved  from  Hopkinton  to  Leyden  or  Colerain,  Massachusetts, 
in  1798,  and  from  there  went  to  Scott,  New  York,  in  1812.  A  son, 

Asher6  Miner  Babcock,  was  born  at  Leyden,  Massachusetts, 
on  June  16,  1798,  and  died  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  on  August 
25,  1890.  He  first  married  at  Unadilla  Forks,  New  York,  on 
January  1,  1829,  Mary5  Elenor  Stillman,  who  was  bom  at 
Unadilla  Forks,  New  York,  on  May  19,  1806,  and  died  at  Wes¬ 
terly,  Rhode  Island,  on  September  10,  1846  (see  Stillman, 
Third  Line).  He  married,  secondly,  at  Adams,  New  York,  on 
October  21,  1847,  Prudence  C.  Cleveland,  daughter  of  Elihu  and 
Prudence  Cleveland.  She  was  bom  at  Adams,  New  York,  on 
July  16,  1811,  and  died  September  17,  1885. 

Children  : 

Edgar  Henry,  born  Unadilla  Forks,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  1830.  Died 
Westerly,  R.  I.,  May  23,  1850. 

George  Herman,  born  June  17,  1832,  of  whom  further. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  born  Scott,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1834.  Unmarried. 

Frances  Gertrude,  born  Homer,  N.  Y.,  October  25,  1835.  Died  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  February  28,  1844. 

Celia  Annette,  born  Scott,  N.  Y.,  April  3,  1838.  Married  at  Westerly, 
R.  I.,  December  31,  1863,  Ray  P.  Clark.  Issue. 

Harriet  Eugenia,  born  Homer,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1840.  Married  April 
11,  1865,  William  L.  Burke.  Issue. 

Melvin,  born  Homer,  N.  Y.,  January  19,  1844.  Died  Stonington,  Conn., 
September  19,  1844. 
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A  son,  born  August  27,  1846.  Died  September  1,  1846. 

Herbert  Alberti,  born  Westerly,  R.  I.,  July  5,  1848.  Married  at 
Stonington,  Conn.,  June  23,  1875,  Fanny  E.  Watrous.  Issue. 

George7  Herman  Babcock  was  born  at  Unadilla  Forks,  New 
York,  which  is  near  Otsego,  on  June  17,  1832,  and  died  at  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  on  December  16,  1893.  He  first  married  at 
Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  on  September  28,  1852,  Lucy6  Adelia 
Stillman,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  on  January 
28,  1833,  and  died  May  20,  1861  (see  Stillman,  Connected 
Line).  He  married  secondly,  on  September  25,  1862,  Harriet 
M.  Clarke,  who  was  born  on  March  31,  1834,  and  died  at  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  on  March  5,  1881.  He  married,  as  his  third 
wife,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  February  14,  1883,  Eliza7  Lua 
Clarke,  who  was  born  at  Scott,  New  York,  on  April  9,  1844,  and 
died  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  on  March  21,  1891  (see  Clarke). 
After  her  death  he  married,  as  his  fourth  wife,  April  11,  1893, 
Eugenia  Louisa,  daughter  of  Nathan  K.  and  Louisa  (Lang¬ 
worthy)  Lewis.  She  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  on 
March  29,  1847,  and  died  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  on  December 
22,  1910.  Mr.  Babcock  had  no  children  except  by  the  third 
marriage. 

George  Herman  Babcock  was  the  son  of  a  well-known  inventor 
and  mechanic  of  his  time,  the  designer  of  the  “pin-wheel  motion” 
in  plaid  looms,  of  a  novel  shoe-peg  machine,  and  of  many  other 
ingenious  and  successful  mechanisms.  His  mother  was  also  of  a 
line  of  mechanics,  her  father  having  been  distinguished  as  a  con¬ 
structor  of  ordnance  for  the  Government  in  the  War  of  1812 
and  her  uncle  being  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  locks  and 
clocks. 

The  son  was  educated  mainly  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  year 
in  the  academy,  and  with  profitable  supplement  in  the  machine- 
shop  and  factory.  When  twelve  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  and  there  the  boy,  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  met  Stephen  Wilcox,  a  capable  young  Westerly  mechanic 
and,  later,  a  famous  inventor.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Babcock 
being  in  feeble  health,  threatened  with  consumption,  took  up  the 
then  new  art  of  daguerreotypy.  He  recovered  his  health,  as  he 
always  believed,  through  the  healing  influence  of  the  fumes  of 
iodine,  used  in  developing  the  plates ;  and  the  restoration  proved 
to  be  permanent.  Photography  never  lost  its  fascination  for 
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him  and  he  continued  to  practice  the  art  and  was  known  as  a 
successful  and  distinguished  amateur  photographer  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

He  started  “The  Literary  Echo”  in  the  Spring  of  1851,  when 
but  nineteen  years  of  age;  organizing  the  first  printing  office  in 
that  section  of  the  country,  editing  the  paper  as  a  weekly  and 
carrying  on  the  printing  business,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  paper  continued  its  existence  as  “The  Westerly 
Weekly,”  but  he  sold  out  his  interest  in  1854  and  took  up  the 
daguerrean  art  as  a  business.  In  that  year,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father,  invented  the  first  polychromatic  printing  press, 
which  only  failed  of  commercial  success  from  the  fact  of  being 
years  in  advance  of  its  time.  He  also  patented  a  job  printing 
press,  which  was  considered  a  great  success  at  the  time.  The 
Babcock  presses  were  built  by  the  Pawcatuck  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Westerly,  the  progenitor  of  a  dozen  later  press¬ 
manufacturing  firms.  The  patents  were  subsequently  held  by 
Cottrell  and  Babcock,  manufacturers.  The  Babcock  Press  took  a 
prize  at  the  London  Crystal  Palace  International  Exposition  of 
I^55-  The  father  and  son  next  resumed  temporarily  control  of 
“The  Echo,”  issuing  it  as  “The  Narragansett  Weekly.” 

Mr.  Babcock  removed  to  Brooklyn  in  i860,  and  was  engaged  for 
the  next  three  years  in  the  office  of  T.  D.  Stetson,  a  famous 
patent  solicitor.  In  the  evenings  he  instructed  a  class  in  mechani¬ 
cal  drawing  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  City.  When 
the  war  broke  out  in  i860  he  was  employed  at  the  Mystic  Iron 
Works,  at  Mystic,  Connecticut,  then  taking  up  the  construction 
of  war  vessels  for  the  United  States  Government.  He  soon 
afterward  was  given  the  position  of  chief  draughtsman  of  the 
Hope  Iron  Works  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  these  two 
establishments  he  designed  the  machinery  of  a  number  of  mer¬ 
chant  and  war  vessels.  The  shrapnel  shell  employed  during  the 
war  was  improved  by  Mr.  Babcock  at  this  time.  He  also, 
while  at  the  Hope  Iron  Works,  joined  Mr.  Wilcox  in  inventing 
and  perfecting  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  “safety”  or  “sectional” 
tubular  boiler.  1  heir  boiler  was  so  designed  that  anything  like 
a  real  explosion  could  not  occur.  The  two  inventors  also  brought 
out  at  this  time  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  steam  engine;  a  machine 

possessing  some  singularly  interesting  and  ingenious  elements  of 
novelty  and  utility. 
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The  firm  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox  was  formed  in  1867  and  their 
first  patent  taken  out  that  year.  The  boiler  thus  secured  was, 
in  principle,  based  upon  an  earlier  invention  of  Mr.  Wilcox, 
patented  in  1856.  The  business  of  the  partners  soon  became 
sufficient  to  compel  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  manufacture  of  their  new  boiler  and  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  firm  successfully  extended  its  market  in  the  face 
of  much  competition.  Establishments  of  great  magnitude  were 
erected  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
from  which  the  markets  of  the  world  have  been  for  years  sup¬ 
plied.  The  extensive  introduction  of  this  boiler  and  others  of  its 
class  has  reduced  the  number  of  explosions  correspondingly  and 
the  inventors  of  the  “sectional”  boiler  have  thus  saved  to  the 
world  many  lives  and  much  property. 

Through  the  operation  of  this  commercial  and  business  arrange¬ 
ment  the  partners  acquired  both  wealth  and  fame.  Both  devoted 
their  means  to  many  good  uses.  Mr.  Babcock,  for  many  years, 
gave  time  and  thought  and  money  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  “Seventh  Day  Baptists,”  the  religious  body  with 
which  he  identified  himself,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
of  education,  especially  on  its  practical  and  technical  side.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  Alfred  University,  to  which  he  gave  large  sums 
during  his  lifetime  and  by  bequest,  and  was  a  non-resident  lec¬ 
turer  at  Cornell  University  from  1885  to  1893  in  the  Sibley  College 
courses  in  mechanical  engineering.  His  most  important  papers, 
mainly  on  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  generation  and 
use  of  steam  power,  and  on  the  best  modern  methods  of  boiler 
construction,  were  prepared  for  the  last-named  courses.  His  last 
engagement,  abrogated  by  his  death,  was  for  a  lecture  in  the 
spring  of  1894. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  a  past-president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  a  charter  member  and  life  member  of 
that  society.  He  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  where  he  resided  many  years  and  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  president  of  the  public  library  of 
that  city  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Alfred  University.  He 
did  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  both  the  library  and  the  univer¬ 
sity,  not  only  by  official  action  and  personal  interest  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  affairs,  but  by  appropriation  of  money  from  his  own 
capital  in  liberal  amounts.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen  who 
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did  much  to  improve  his  city.  His  activity  and  influence  in  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  life-long  member  was  equally  marked 
and  effective.  Mr.  Babcock  was  a  man  of  culture,  of  broad  and 
varied  reading,  and  of  lofty  thought. 

By  his  third  marriage  he  had  two  children,  both  sons.  One  was 
Herman8  Edgar,  who  was  born  on  July  9,  1886,  and  died  the 
following  August  6th.  The  other  was  George8  Luason  Babcock. 

George8  Luason  Babcock  was  bom  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
on  January  7,  1885.  He  married  on  September  11,  1907,  at 
Alfred,  New  York,  Ruth  Stillman,  daughter  of  Charles  and 
Jane  Angelia  (Place)  Stillman.  They  are  both  living  in  Plain- 
field,  New  Jersey,  with  the  following  children: 

George9  Herman  Babcock,  2d,  born  May  18,  1910,  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 
Jean9  Babcock,  bom  October  11,  1911,  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 

George  Luason  Babcock  attended  the  public  schools  in  Plain- 
field,  graduating  from  the  Plainfield  High  School.  He  entered 
Alfred  University  at  Alfred,  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1904. 
It  was  while  attending  school  there  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
his  future  wife.  Mr.  Babcock  did  not  complete  his  college  course 
but  left  college  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year  to  be  married  the 
following  autumn. 

For  the  next  ten  months  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock  travelled  exten¬ 
sively.  They  went  to  Mexico  in  November,  1907,  returning  to 
the  United  States  in  time  to  spend  Christmas  at  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  in  Arizona.  The  winter  was  spent  in  California, 
and  the  following  March  they  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
Japan  and  China,  returning  home  in  July,  1908.  In  the  autumn 
of  1908  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babcock  made  their  home  in  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Babcock  became  treasurer  of  the  Spicer 
Universal  Joint  Manufacturing  Company,  the  name  later  being 
changed  to  the  Spicer  Manufacturing  Company.  For  the  next 
seven  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  this  business.  In  1915 
he  sold  the  control  to  New  York  interests  and  severed  his  con¬ 
nections  with  this  concern. 

During  the  World  War  Mr.  Babcock  was  actively  interested 
in  the  various  phases  of  war  and  relief  work.  In  the  fall  of 
1917  he  first  took  up  the  organization  of  the  National  Food 
Administration  in  Plainfield  and  vicinity,  later  becoming  Food 
Administrator  for  Plainfield  under  the  United  States  Food 
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Administration.  On  January  18,  1918,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  as  a  member  of  the  Local  Draft  Board,  serving 
in  that  capacity  until  honorably  relieved  on  March  31,  1919.  Also, 
during  the  War,  Mr.  Babcock  acted  as  Campaign  Manager  of 
two  of  the  annual  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  Campaigns,  as  well  as 
co-manager  of  the  Second  Red  Cross  War  Fund  drive  for  Plain- 
field  and  vicinity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1911  Mr.  Babcock  was  elected  on  the  Republi¬ 
can  ticket  to  the  State  Legislature  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
General  Assembly  for  Union  County.  He  served  for  one  term, 
but  met  defeat  at  the  next  election  in  1912  because  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  landslide  which  elected  Woodrow  Wilson  president.  To 
date  this  has  been  his  first  and  only  entrance  into  politics. 

About  1915  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  State  Trust 
Company  in  Plainfield,  serving  on  that  board  until  his  resignation 
in  1925.  In  January,  1924,  together  with  others,  he  bought  con¬ 
trol  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Plainfield’s  oldest  financial  institu¬ 
tion.  He  was  elected  vice-president,  which  office  he  held  for  one 
year.  On  January  14,  1925,  he  was  elected  president,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  At  the  present  time  he  is  serving  his 
third  term  as  president  of  the  Plainfield  Bankers  Association,  and 
he  is  also  vice-president  of  the  Plainfield  Title  and  Mortgage 
Guaranty  Company,  as  well  as  vice-president  of  the  First  State 
Bank  of  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Babcock  is  a  member  of  Grace  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
having  served  on  the  vestry  since  1915,  being  at  present  one  of 
the  wardens. 
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BABCOCK 
(Second  Line) 

James1  Babcock  married  Sarah  and  had  a  son, 

John2  Babcock,  who  married  Mary2  Lawton,  and  had  a  son, 

James3  Babcock,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1 663,  and  died  there  January  17,  1736/7.  On  his  gravestone, 
after  the  date  of  his  death  appears  the  inscription :  “Having  been 
in  his  life  of  extensive  charity  and  beneficence  and  not  wholly 
silent  therein  at  his  death.”  There  is  a  tradition  that  James  was 
the  first  white  child  born  at  Westerly,  and,  if  this  is  true,  he  must 
have  been  born  in  1662  or  1663,  soon  after  his  father  had  settled 
there.  His  marriage  took  place  perhaps  in  1687,  to  Elizabeth. 
She  is  variously  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Tobias  Saunders,  or  of 
Erasmus  Babbitt,  but  nothing  is  definitely  known  of  her  parent¬ 
age.  She  died  March  3,  1 730/1,  in  her  sixty-ninth  year.  Bab¬ 
cock  married  at  Westerly  on  July  7,  1731,  Content  Maxson,  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Content  (Rogers)  Maxson.  Jonathan 
was  the  son  of  John2  Maxson  and  Mary2  Mosher,  who  appear 
elsewhere  in  this  book,  and  Content  Rogers  was  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan2  Rogers  and  Naomi2  Burdick,  who  are  also  recorded 
herein.  The  second  wife  of  James  Babcock,  Content,  was  born 
at  Westerly,  January  28,  1708/9.  Some  two  weeks  before  their 
marriage,  James  signed  the  following  “Covenant  made  and  con¬ 
tracted  between  Capt  James  Babcock  of  Westerly  yeoman,  and 
Content  daughter  to  Jona  Maxson,”  the  terms  of  which  were  as 
follows:  “I  ye  sd  Babcock  do  hereby  covenant  with  sd  Content 
that  on  condition  shee  doth  take  me  as  her  husband  and  doth  out¬ 
live  me  I  do  oblige  my  heirs  to  pay  her  within  three  years  after 
my  decease  £100  currant  Money  in  Lieu  of  her  right  to  her 
thirds.-— On  these  terms  Content  is  willing  and  satisfied  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.”  She  did  survive  her  husband,  and  on  December  22,  1742, 
was  married  to  William  Hiscox,  the  son  of  Thomas2  Hiscox  and 
Bethiah3  Clarke. 
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As  the  eldest  son,  under  the  English  law  of  primogeniture 
which  obtained  in  the  Colonies,  James  was  heir  to  all  the  real 
estate  of  his  father,  but  he  voluntarily  gave  one-half  of  all  the 
real  property  to  his  mother,  “to  have  and  enjoy  and  to  dispose  of 
as  she  shall  see  it  meet  during  the  time  of  her  life  or  after  her 
decease,  provided  she  shall  dispose  of  it  unto  my  father’s  male 
children,”  by  a  contract  dated  June  26,  1685.  On  April  22,  1686, 
he  was  made  freeman  at  Westerly,  and  was  granted  a  hundred 
acres  there  March  28,  1692.  In  that  year  he  united  with  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  of  Newport  and  Westerly,  of  which 
he  remained  a  member  until  the  Westerly  branch  became  a  sepa¬ 
rate  body  in  1708,  when  he  was  one  of  the  constituent  members 
of  the  new  church,  to  which  he  bequeathed  by  will  £100.  A  little 
less  than  two  weeks  before  his  mother  married  Erasmus  Babbitt, 
April  1,  1698,  his  brothers,  Elihu,  Robert,  Joseph  and  Oliver, 
who  had  been  under  their  mother’s  guardianship  since  the  death 
of  their  father,  chose  their  brother  James  as  their  guardian. 
Before  1690  James  was  appointed  captain  of  militia  at  Westerly. 
He  also  served  as  town  treasurer  for  many  years,  and  as  town 
councilman  in  1690,  1693  and  1695.  He  was  frequently  made 
moderator  of  the  town  meetings,  and  was  deputy  from  Westerly 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1701,  1706,  1707,  1708,  1709  and  1716. 
In  1698  he  deeded  land  to  his  brother  John,  and  in  1699,  with 
his  brother  John,  gave  land  to  their  brother  Oliver,  to  be  his 
after  the  death  of  their  mother.  In  1704  James  and  John  deeded 
land  to  their  mother,  and  in  1715,  James  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
sold  two  hundred  acres  for  £300.  In  1715  Rhode  Island  made 
some  attempt  to  establish  a  credit  currency,  which  was  to  circulate 
as  money,  and  an  act  was  passed  for  lending  £30,000  without 
interest  to  selected  citizens.  On  October  10,  1715,  James  Bab¬ 
cock  borrowed  £300  on  a  mortgage  on  two  hundred  acres,  pay¬ 
able  in  five  years.  This  mortgage  was  paid  off  three  years  after  his 
death,  by  his  son  Joshua,  who  paid  twenty  per  cent  of  the  amount, 
£60,  on  March  16,  1739.  In  1717  James  Babcock  was  justice 
of  the  peace  at  Westerly.  On  February  7,  1717/8,  Thomas 
Clarke  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  received  three  tracts  of  land  from 
James  Babcock,  of  which  they  said  they  “do  thankfully  acknowl¬ 
edge  and  except  the  same  in  full  of  our  portion  of  our  father’s 
will.”  The  will  of  James  Babcock  was  made  January  9,  1736/7, 
and  probated  January  31,  1736/7.  He  left  extensive  land  hold- 
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ings,  amounting  in  all  to  something  like  two  thousand  acres,  and 
expressed  the  desire  that  his  sons  receive  a  college  education.  A 
daughter,  by  the  first  wife, 

Elizabeth4  Babcock,  was  born  February  8,  1691  at  Westerly. 
She  married  November  26,  1710,  Thomas3  Clarke,  who  was 
born  at  Westerly,  March  17,  1686,  and  died  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode 
Island,  November  26,  1767  (see  Clarke). 
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BABCOCK 
(Third  Line) 

James1  Babcock  married  Sarah  and  had  a  son, 

James2  Babcock,  who  was  born  in  1641,  perhaps  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  England,  and  died  in  that  part  of  Westerly  which  is  now 
Woodville,  Rhode  Island,  in  1698.  He  married  Jane2  Brown, 
who  died  in  1719  (see  Brown).  James  was  a  farmer  and  black¬ 
smith  at  Westerly,  and  manufactured  iron  from  bog  ore  and 
black  sand  found  on  the  sea  shore.  In  about  1875  or  1880, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  manufactured  iron  from  ore  on  the  shore  in 
this  vicinity,  which  had  a  peculiar  quality.  The  first  mention 
of  James2  on  the  town  records  was  in  1665,  when  he  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  a  deed  of  land  in  Portsmouth  for  his  father.  On  May 
18,  1669,  he  and  his  brothers,  John  and  Job,  were  made  freemen, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  received  title  to  a  town  lot.  He  acquired 
another  lot  in  1669.  Babcock  was  elected  constable  of  the  town, 
and  in  that  capacity  was  ordered  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  Wes¬ 
terly  to  appear  before  the  Court  “to  see  how  they  stand  as  to  their 
fidelity  to  his  Majestic  and  this  Colonie.”  This  order  was  dated 
May  17,  1671.  Por  some  reason,  perhaps  fear  of  the  Connecticut 
authorities,  Babcock  failed  to  “warn  in”  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
ordered  before  the  Court  to  answer  for  it.  He  renewed  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  Rhode  Island  on  this  occasion,  and  after  King  Philip’s 
War,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  again  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Westerly  on  September  17,  1679,  among  them  James2  Bab¬ 
cock.  He  served  as  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1682, 
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1684,  and  1692.  He  was  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  in  1687, 
and  in  1693  and  1696  was  town  councilman.  In  1688  and  1689 
he  had  served  as  selectman.  On  November  16,  1694,  his  wife 
Jane  received  £10  by  her  father’s  will.  Babcock  died  intestate 
in  1698,  and  his  inventory  was  taken  January  10,  1699.  His  estate 
amounted  to  £97  8d.  By  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  obtained 
in  England  at  that  time,  and  which  was  followed  largely  by  the 
colonists,  his  eldest  son,  James,  inherited  the  real  estate.  An 
agreement  was  made  by  his  widow,  Jane,  and  their  children,  James 
Babcock,  James  Lewis,  Israel  Lewis,  George  Brown,  David  Lewis, 
Roger  Larkin,  and  William  Babcock,  by  which  Jane,  the  widow, 
was  to  have  four  steers,  a  calf,  thirty  sheep,  ten  lambs,  a  horse, 
a  feather  bed  and  £12  in  money,  a  warming  pan,  twenty  barrels  of 
cider,  etc.  Sarah,  their  daughter,  was  to  have  six  ewes,  four 
lambs,  a  cow  and  yearling.  Jane’s  will  was  dated  April  30,  1718, 
and  probated  February  4,  1719.  She  left  five  shillings  to  her 
daughter,  Sarah  Lewis.  This  daughter, 

Sarah3  Babcock,  married  James2  Lewis,  who  died  in  1745 
(see  Lewis).  She  died  in  or  after  1740.  They  lived  at  Exeter, 
Rhode  Island. 
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BALL 

Alling1  Ball  was  the  son  of  Ailing  (or  Allen,  as  the  name  was 
sometimes  given)  Ball  of  England,  whose  nephew  was  John  Ball 
of  Saint  Mary-Le-Bow,  London.  Ailing1  Ball  was  a  member  of 
the  company  that  emigrated  with  Theophilus  Eaton  in  1637,  and 
after  spending  the  winter  in  Boston  and  its  environs,  left  on 
April  14,  1638,  to  form  the  new  settlement  of  Quinnipiac  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut).  With  Alling  came  his  brother,  William 
Ball,  who  died  at  New  Haven  in  April,  1648,  childless,  leaving  an 
estate  of  £13  9 d.  Another  of  the  company  was  Thomas  Fugill, 
referred  to  by  Ailing  Ball  as  “brother  Fugill,”  who  was  one  of 
the  first  four  magistrates,  and  served  the  colony  as  secretary  for 
six  years.  Fugill  returned  to  England  in  1646,  after  having 
been  fined  and  excommunicated  for  taking  more  land  than  his 
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just  proportion,  and  on  October  6,  1646,  Ailing  was  excused  for 
being  late  on  training  day  “as  he  was  with  his  sister  Fugill  upon 
her  departure.”  This  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  Ball 
had  married  Fugill’s  sister,  although  it  is  more  reliably  conjectured 
that  it  was  Ball’s  sister  who  had  married  Fugill,  and  was  sailing 
with  her  husband.  In  or  before  1646  Ball  had  married  Dorothy, 
as  they  were  both  called  on  to  testify  in  a  slander  suit  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1st  of  that  year.  In  the  seating  of  the  meeting  house  of 
February,  1655/6,  Ailing  was  placed  in  the  fifth  of  the  cross  seats 
at  upper  end,  and  Goodwife  Ball  in  the  fifth  of  the  cross  seats 
for  women.  When  the  seats  were  redistributed  on  January  20, 
1661,  he  was  in  the  fourth  short  seat  at  the  upper  end,  and  Good- 
wife  Ball  “Before  Deacon  Feck’s  seate.”  She  died  at  New 
Haven,  February  22,  1689/90. 

In  1644  Ailing  Ball  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  in  company 
with  Governor  Eaton  and  the  planters  of  the  colony.  He  was  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Davenport’s  farmer,  and  on  June  17,  1650,  was 
freed  from  training  and  Watching  as  long  as  he  remained  occupied 
with  Davenport’s  business.  On  December  5,  1650,  he  was  fined 
five  shillings,  for  five  defects  in  his  fence  which  had  not  been 
mended  after  he  had  been  warned  to  mend  them.  Three  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  in  November,  1651,  against  him.  He  had  been 
late  for  training,  and  absent  from  training,  but  was  excused  for 
both  offenses  because  he  was  “then  aboute  some  urgent  occasions 
for  Mr.  Dauenport,”  and  to  the  charge  that  he  had  not  shown  arms, 
he  replied  that  his  gun  had  fallen  and  the  stock  had  been  broken, 
and  was  then  being  mended,  and  he  was  excused  for  this  also. 
His  testimony  in  a  witchcraft  case  on  August  7,  1655,  is  of  some 
interest.  One  Elizabeth  Godman  was  charged  with  being  a  witch, 
and  many  in  the  town  testified  against  her. 

“Allen  Ball  informed  the  Court  that  one  time  Eliza:  Godman 
came  to  his  house  and  asked  his  wife  for  some  butter-milke :  she 
refused,  and  bid  her  begone,  she  cared  not  for  her  company :  she 
replyed,  what,  you  will  saue  it  for  your  piggs,  but  it  will  doe  them 
no  good ;  and  after  this  his  piggs  all  but  one  dyed,  one  after 
another,  but  the  cause  he  knowes  not.  Another  time  she  came 
into  his  yard;  his  wife  asked  what  she  came  for;  she  said  to  see 
her  calfe :  now  they  had  a  sucking  calfe  wch  they  tyed  in  the 
lott  to  a  great  post  that  lay  on  ye  ground,  and  the  calfe  ran  away 
wth  that  post  as  if  it  had  been  a  fether  and  ran  amonge  Indian 
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corne  and  pulled  up  two  hills  and  stood  still:  after  he  tyed  the 
calfe  to  a  long  heauy  raile,  as  much  as  he  could  well  lift,  and  one 
time  she  came  into  ye  yard  and  looked  on  the  calfe  and  it  set  a 
running  and  drew  the  raile  after  it  till  it  came  to  a  fence  and 
gaue  a  great  cry  in  a  lowing  way  and  stood  still ;  and  in  ye  winter 
the  calfe  dyed,  doe  what  he  could,  yet  eate  its  meate  well  enough.” 

George  Wood,  who  lived  with  Ailing  Ball,  was  accused  of  steal¬ 
ing  two  silver  spoons,  and  on  September  4,  1655,  Ailing  Ball’s 
bond  of  £20,  which  he  offered  as  guarantor  of  Wood’s  future 
good  behaviour,  was  accepted  by  the  Court.  In  August,  1655, 
Ball  bought  108*^  acres  of  upland.  He  served  on  various  com¬ 
mittees  to  lay  out  public  lands,  etc.,  and  died  in  1716,  at  New 
Haven.  A  daughter, 

Mercy2  Ball,  was  born  in  or  about  1654,  and  died  at  New 
Haven,  August  13,  1684.  She  married  at  New  Haven,  February 
10,  1675,  George2  Pardee,  who  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  1656,  and  died  at  East  Haven,  Connecticut,  November 
22,  1723  (see  Pardee). 
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BALLARD 

William1  Ballard  sailed  on  the  James  in  July,  1635,  and 
is  called  on  the  passenger  list  a  “husbandman,”  thirty-two  years 
old,  with  his  wife,  Mary,  twenty-six,  and  their  children,  Hester, 
two  years  old,  and  John,  one  year  old.  He  settled  at  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  had  sixty  acres  in  1638.  He  was  made 
freeman  in  May,  and  on  June  8,  1638,  was  elected  magistrate  in 
place  of  Captain  Turner.  He  served  on  a  committee  to  establish 
the  boundary  line  between  Salem  and  Lynn.  The  committee 
finished  its  work  and  made  a  report  on  March  13,  1638/9.  In 
1638,  several  persons  were  complained  of  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  been  hiring  laborers  in  an  illegal  way.  He  was  among  the 
defendants,  but  was  discharged  on  December  4,  1638,  “as  he 
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had  hired  none  but  such  as  had  lots.”  He  was  the  complainant  in 
a  suit  in  1637,  and  served  as  juryman  in  1638.  He  was  appointed 
on  a  committee  to  apportion  land  on  September  7,  1638,  but  he 
died  in  May,  1639,  before  the  work  was  completed.  His  first 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  England,  was  Mary,  about  whom 
nothing  further  is  known.  She  was  evidently  born  in  or  about 
1609,  emigrated  with  her  husband,  and  died  in  a  few  years.  He 
married  as  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  whose  parentage  is  like¬ 
wise  unknown.  She  married,  after  Ballard’s  death,  William  Knight 
of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  left  forty  shillings  apiece  to 
John  and  Nathaniel  Ballard,  the  sons  of  William1  and  Elizabeth. 
Knight  died  between  1653  and  1655,  and  Elizabeth  married  a  third 
husband  on  the  28th  of  the  first  month,  1656,  Allen  Bread.  Wil¬ 
liam1  Ballard  died  without  leaving  any  written  will,  but  he  told 
Nicholas  Browne  and  Gerard  Spencer,  Jr.,  “a  day  or  two  before 
his  death,”  that  he  wished  half  his  estate  to  go  to  his  wife  and 
the  rest  to  his  children,  and  this  verbal  will  was  probated  on  their 
testimony.  A  daughter,  by  the  first  wife, 

Hester2  Ballard,  was  born  in  England  in  or  about  1633,  and 
died  in  or  after  1717.  She  married  Joseph2  Jenckes,  who  was 
born  in  England  in  1632,  and  died  January  4,  1717,  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  (see  Jenckes). 

de  Forest,  Ballard  and  Allied  Families  (1924),  7,  8. 

Ballard  Genealogy  (Reprint  from  Essex  Antiquarian),  (1911). 

Ballard  Genealogy  (1911),  15,  16,  17. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  1 :  108-109. 


BARNES 

Thomas1  Barnes  was  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  as  early  as 
1640,  and  from  there  soon  went  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  this  country.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Pequot  W  ar  of  1637  and  in  1651  was  sergeant  of 
the  Farmington  Train  Band.  He  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  at  New 
Haven,  July  1,  1644.  At  about  this  time,  he  and  some  other  men 
were  fined  five  shillings  apiece  “for  want  of  ladders.”  Chimneys 
were  subject  to  regular  inspection,  and  it  was  obligatory  to  pro¬ 
vide  ladders  for  easy  access  to  them  if  they  caught  fire,  evidently 
a  considerable  danger.  On  May  6,  1645,  he  brought  an  action 
requiring  satisfactio  of  Ralph  Dighton  for  a  cow  of  his  wch 
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perished  as  he  conceives  through  his  sons  neglect  who  kept  the 
heards  that  day,”  but  the  Court  decided  “thatt  itt  was  an  afflicting 
providence  of  God  wch  the  said  Barnes  was  to  beare  himselfe  and 
that  the  boy  was  innocent  in  the  case.”  His  first  wife  was  Mary, 
who  died  at  New  Haven  in  April,  1676.  They  were  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Haven  Church,  and  in  the  distribution  of  seats 
in  the  meeting  house  of  February,  1655/6,  he  was  seated  in  the 
seventh  seat  on  the  “stile  beside  the  dore,”  and  Goodwife  Barnes 
in  the  fifth  cross  seat  for  women.  In  1661/2  there  was  another 
distribution,  and  Thomas  was  in  the  seventh  of  the  long  seats  for 
men,  and  Sister  Barnes  in  the  eighth  of  the  long  seats  for  women, 
while  in  February,  1668,  he  had  moved  forward  to  the  sixth  of 
the  long  seats  for  men.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1694.  In  1644  Barnes  had  been  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony.  He  was 
appointed  viewer  of  fences  at  the  General  Court  held  at  New 
Haven  on  May  17,  1647.  On  December  5,  1648,  he  brought 
suit  for  slander  against  James  Till,  who  had  stolen  a  scythe,  and 
claimed  he  had  only  done  it  because  Barnes  had  taken  his  grub¬ 
bing  axe.  Till  was  ordered  to  pay  double  value  for  the  scythe, 
which  was  appraised  at  four  shillings,  and  to  “acknowledg  the 
wronge  he  hath  done  to  Thomas  Barnes  in  slandering  of  him,” 
and  was  also  condemned  for  this  and  other  offences  to  be  whipt 
and  set  in  the  stocks.  In  May,  1650,  two  lengths  of  Barnes’ 
fence  were  down,  for  which  he  was  fined  two  shillings,  and  five 
shillings  in  addition  for  the  “poundage”  of  five  horses  which  had 
entered  through  the  broken  fence.  He  bought  considerable  land, 
and  at  the  third  division  of  land  at  New  Haven  on  December  20, 
1680,  he  received  twenty-three  acres.  He  died  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  June  10,  1691.  His  son  Thomas2  Barnes  was  born 
at  New  Haven,  August  26,  1653,  and  died  in  1712.  He  married 
at  New  Haven,  June  26,  1675,  Mary  Hubbard,  and  in  1690  mar¬ 
ried  Abigail2  Frost  who,  after  his  death,  became  the  second  wife 
of  Samuel3  Tuttle.  A  son,  by  the  first  wife, 

Daniel2  Barnes,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  August  29,  1659. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church  at  New  Haven  in  1694. 
He  was  baptized  June  27,  1661,  and  died  at  New  Haven,  January 
1,  1 730/1.  On  December  20,  1680,  at  the  third  division  of  land 
at  New  Haven,  he  received  fifteen  acres.  He  married  on  January 
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13,  i686,  at  New  Haven,  Mary2  Tappen,  who  was  born  probably 
at  Middletown,  August  15  or  18,  1668.  They  resided  at  East 
Haven,  Connecticut,  where  her  estate  was  settled  in  1740  (see 
Tappen).  A  son, 

Daniel3  Barnes,  was  bom  August  9,  1694,  at  New  Haven, 
and  baptized  in  that  year.  He  died  September  10,  1763,  at  North 
Haven,  Connecticut.  On  February  25,  1724/5,  at  New  Haven, 
he  married  Abigail3  Heaton,  who  was  born  January  4,  1702,  at 
New  Haven,  and  died  May  29,  1774,  at  North  Haven  (see 
Heaton).  A  son, 

Dan4  Barnes,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  in  November,  1725, 
and  died  at  North  Haven,  April  20,  1809.  On  June  25,  1752,  at 
New  Haven,  he  married  Sarah5  Sackett,  who  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  April  9,  1730,  and  died  at  North  Haven,  May  19,  1801 
(see  Sackett).  A  daughter, 

Jemima5  Barnes,  *was  born  in  or  about  1760,  and  was  baptized 
at  North  Haven,  November  8,  1761.  She  married  at  North 
Haven,  March  22,  1781,  Ebenezer5  Pardee,  who  was  born  at 
North  Haven,  January  27,  1755  (see  Pardee). 
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BRADLEY 

William1  Bradley  first  appears  on  the  records  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  in  1644,  taking  the  oath  of  fidelity  August  5th  of  that 
year.  He  married  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  February  18, 
1644/5,  Alice2  Prichard,  who  died  at  New  Haven  in  1692  (see 
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Prichard).  He  died  at  New  Haven  before  May  29,  1691, 
when  his  will,  which  had  been  made  June  22,  1683,  was  probated. 
Bradley  settled  at  New  Haven,  and  was  joined  there  by  his  step¬ 
mother,  the  widow  Elizabeth  Bradley,  who  brought  with  her 
her  own  children,  William’s  half-brothers  and  half-sisters.  Her 
husband,  William  Bradley’s  father,  probably  did  not  emigrate,  or 
may  have  died  on  the  journey  or  shortly  after  arrival,  as  no  record 
of  him  has  been  found  in  this  country.  The  widow  Elizabeth 
married  November  8,  1653,  John  Parmelee,  who  died  at  New 
Haven  in  November,  1659.  On  May  27,  1663,  at  New  Haven, 
she  married  John  Evarts,  who  died  May  10,  1669.  She  died  in 
January,  1683,  at  Guilford,  Connecticut. 

Bradley,  on  May  5,  1651,  was  fined  two  shillings  for  neglecting 
to  bring  in  the  birth  of  his  child  to  the  secretary  at  New 
Haven.  He  again  appeared  before  the  court  at  New  Haven,  but 
this  time  as  a  complainant,  on  November  7,  1654,  when,  having 
bought  some  cut  timber,  he  sued  one  Thomas  Johnson  who  had 
seen  the  timber  lying  cut  and  had  cut  some  “crutches  for  a 
hovell”  from  it.  Bradley  recovered  five  shillings  in  this  case. 
At  the  seating  of  the  meeting  house  of  February,  1655/6  (the 
seats  were  distributed  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  order  of  their 
importance),  Bradley  was  given  the  fourth  cross  seat  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  meeting  house.  A  troop  was  to  be  raised  and  six 
horses  provided  for  it,  and  on  December  14,  1656,  Bradley  was 
one  of  those  to  volunteer  to  keep  a  horse  for  a  year  on  trial.  In 
November,  1658,  he  was  concerned  in  settling  the  estate  of  Daniel 
Bradley,  his  half-brother,  and  in  1660  he  received  a  half  share  in 
the  division  of  the  estate,  Daniel’s  brothers  and  sisters  receiving 
a  share  each.  He  was  a  fence  viewer  in  March,  1659/60.  By 
1661  he  was  seated  in  the  fifth  of  the  long  seats  for  men  in  the 
meeting  house.  When  the  town  ammunition  was  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants  for  safekeeping  in  1657,  he  was  given  four 
Indian  coats  and  a  case  of  pistols  to  care  for.  In  1656,  1657, 
1658,  and  1662,  he  served  as  townsman  (selectman),  and  was 
re-elected  to  that  office  in  1668,  1669,  1673-1680.  In  February, 
1668,  he  was  in  the  fourth  of  the  long  seats  for  men  in  the 
meeting  house.  On  June  16,  1673,  he  was  appointed  “to  see  ye 
genii  Courts  order  attended  in  reference  to  ye  flocks  &  Ramms.” 
He  first  held  his  most  important  office,  that  of  deputy  to  the 
General  Court,  in  1676,  being  elected  October  4,  1675,  to  attend 
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the  next  meeting.  He  was  fence  viewer  in  1676  and  surveyor  of 
highways  for  the  following  year.  In  1671  and  again  in  1680 
he  was  appointed  to  a  committee  to  lay  out  land,  both  for  public 
use  and  for  individual  grants.  He  was  re-elected  deputy  in  1676, 
1679,  1680,  both  spring  and  fall  sessions,  and  in  1683.  He  had 
also  served  the  town  as  constable,  and  took  the  oath  of  constable 
on  December  21,  1669. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  court  on  December  3,  1662,  the  mill  having 
5  been  burned  by  the  “fad  prouidence  of  God,”  the  meeting  con¬ 
sidered  what  measures  could  be  taken  to  replace  it.  It  was  decided 
at  the  next  meeting  that  the  town  was  unwilling  to  bear  the 
expense  of  rebuilding  the  mill,  but  wished  some  private  individual 
to  undertake  it,  to  whom  they  were  willing  to  give  certain  support 
4  and  encouragement.  “After  f ome  time  of  waiting  none  other  appear¬ 
ing  Wm  Bradley  declared  that  if  none  would  undertake  it,  he 
would  &  expreffed  himfelfe  not  willing  to  joine  with  any  in  it  fome 
thing  being  propounded  to  him  that  way :  And  he  further  declared 
that  he  had  thoug(ht)  of  a  way  to  doe  it  &  haften  it  if  the  weather 
be  not  too  fharpe,  for  he  had  a  houfe  at  towne  which  he  pur- 
pofed  to  take  downe  &  fet  up  there  to  Hue  in  himselfe  or  his 
pofterity:  but  at  prefent  he  fhould  goe  about  a  mill  and  get  a 
millright.”  In  return  for  supplying  and  paying  a  miller  he  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  cut  timber  for  the  mill  upon  the  lots  nearest  the 
site,  and  that  he  be  given  the  land  belonging  to  the  mill,  and  more 
near  it,  which  was  agreed.  He  asked  for  £40  “incouragemt,”  and 
to  be  allowed  to  press  men,  “in  case  of  breaches.”  He  was  allowed 
“half  a  rate,”  and  was  permitted  to  have  men  pressed  “for  expe¬ 
diting  the  work,”  and  was  granted  twenty  acres  of  upland,  pro¬ 
vided  the  miller  lived  there  for  the  convenience  of  the  townspeople. 
He  changed  his  mind  about  taking  a  partner  and  in  August,  1663, 
Christopher1  Todd  shared  the  mill  with  him.  In  this  year  there 
were  complaints  made  about  the  repairing  of  the  mill,  which  the 
townspeople  considered  to  be  unduly  slow,  and  also  because  Brad¬ 
ley  had  not  provided  a  miller.  In  November  there  was  a  resolu- 
r  tion  that  “he  was  to  be  fpoke  too,  to  come,  &  agree  with  the 
Townesmen,  about  the  mill,  &  fubfcribe  the  Articles.”  At  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Court  in  April,  1665,  the  town  accepted  the 
agreement  of  William  Bradley  and  Goodman  Todd  to  take  the 
mill  together,  and  at  a  later  meeting  ordered  new  articles  to  be 
drawn  in  both  their  names,  according  to  the  previous  articles. 
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These  articles  were  finally  signed  January  19,  1665.  Some  years 
later  Todd  bought  Bradley’s  share  in  the  mill,  and  on  February 
12,  1&J2,  the  town  accepted  the  alienation  of  that  share  to  Todd. 
A  daughter  of  William  and  Alice  Bradley, 

Mary2  Bradley,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  April  30,  1653,  and 
baptized,  according  to  the  records  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society  of  New  Haven,  which  must  be  in  error,  May  1,  1652. 
She  died  at  New  Haven,  September  26,  1724.  On  November  26, 
1668,  at  New  Haven,  she  married  Samuel2  Todd,  who  was  bap¬ 
tized  April  20,  1645,  and  died  April,  1714  (see  Todd). 

Descendants  of  Isaac  Bradley  (1917),  38. 
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BROCKETT 

John1  Brockett  was  born  in  England  in  or  about  1612,  and 
emigrated  in  1637,  probably  with  the  band  of  colonists  under  the 
leadership  of  Eaton  and  Davenport,  who  sailed  on  the  Hector , 
and  arrived  at  Boston,  June  26,  1637.  They  spent  the  following 
winter  at  Boston  or  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  April  13,  1638,  went 
to  Quinnipiac  (now  New  Haven,  Connecticut),  to  found  a  new 
settlement.  There  is  a  strong  tradition  that  this  emigrant  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Brockett  of  Brockett’s  Hall,  Hertfordshire, 
England,  who  was  disowned  and  outlawed  on  account  of  his 
puritanical  leanings.  It  is  known  that  Sir  John  had  a  son  who 
was  outlawed,  and  of  whom  no  further  record  is  found  in  England. 

John1  Brockett  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  at  New  Haven, 
where  he  was  made  freeman  in  1639,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
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sign  on  June  4,  1639,  the  compact  to  govern  the  community 
according  to  the  scriptures.  He  was  an  excellent  surveyor,  and 
was  called  upon  soon  after  its  settlement  to  lay  out  the  square 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  he  did  with  great  accuracy.  A 
few  years  later  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  sent  for  Brockett 
to  lay  out  Elizabeth  Towne  (Elizabeth,  New  Jersey).  When  the 
first  General  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  convened  at  Elizabeth 
Towne  on  May  26,  1668,  Brockett  w^as  chosen  as  its  representative 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  New  Haven  in  1638,  it  is  thought  that 
he  returned  to  England  and  married  there.  Possibly  he  went  to 
England  in  1640  or  1641,  but  whether  the  marriage  took  place 
in  England  or  in  New  Haven,  he  was  married  before  1642,  as  in 
that  year  his  eldest  son  was  born.  The  first  mention  of  his  wife 
in  the  New  Haven  records  is  on  March  10,  1646,  when  she  was 
allotted  a  place  in  the  third  seat  for  women  on  the  “other  side  of 
the  door.”  At  this  time  he  was  placed  in  the  sixth  seat  for  men 
on  the  “other  side  of  the  door.”  In  February,  1655/6,  he  was  in 
the  eighth  of  the  long  seats  for  men,  and  Goodwife  Brockett  in 
the  ninth  of  the  long  seats  for  women.  Again  in  the  seating  of 
January  20,  1661/2,  he  w^as  in  the  sixth  of  the  long  seats  for 
men,  and  Sister  Brockett  in  the  seventh  of  the  long  seats  for 
women.  She  died  after  1662.  Brockett  soon  rose  to  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  new  community,  and  served  on  many  committees, 
especially  on  committees  to  settle  difficulties  with  the  Indians  and 
to  satisfy  their  claims.  On  April  11,  1652,  he  was  one  of  four 
men  appointed  to  view  ground  claimed  by  the  Indians,  and  advise 
them  about  fencing  it,  and  also  to  allot  a  proportion  of  fencing 
to  be  done  by  the  owners  of  meadow  land  lying  against  Indian 
ground,  as  the  Indians  complained  “of  cattell  &  hoggs  spoyling 
their  corne,  wch  they  say  makes  their  squaes  &  chilldren  cry.” 
This  committee  brought  in  a  report  that  the  whites  should  do 
three  score  days’  work  on  the  fence.  In  October,  1642,  he  was 
appointed  inspector  of  highways.  He  was  also  fence  viewer  in 
I&47-  In  1660  he  was  one  of  the  men  commissioned  to  settle 
the  boundaries  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford.  In  1645  he 
was  ordered  to  survey  land,  and  at  that  time  asked  to  be  freed 
from  watching  but  his  request  was  refused.  However,  in  1649, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  court  for  neglecting  to  watch,  he 
sent  word  that  he  had  been  exempted  by  court  order.  He  had 
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been  a  member  of  the  train  band  as  early  as  1643,  and  in  June  of 
that  year  was  fined  a  shilling  for  being  late  for  military  training. 
In  March,  1648,  the  Court  ordered  that  he  should  be  paid  ten 
shillings  a  thousand  for  killing  blackbirds.  When,  in  June,  1649, 
complaints  having  been  made  about  the  smallness  of  the  bread 
sold,  the  governor  asked  if  anyone  had  a  book  on  the  sizing  of 
bread,  Brockett,  curiously  enough,  was  able  to  supply  it.  During 
the  war  with  the  Dutch  he  was  sent  as  surgeon  with  the  fleet 
sent  to  the  Hudson  against  them,  in  June,  1654.  He  also  served 
as  surgeon  in  King  Philip’s  War.  In  1669  the  new  settlement 
at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  a  short  distance  from  New  Haven, 
was  founded,  and  Brockett  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  there. 
He  was  one  of  the  five  men  appointed  “to  manage  all  plantation 
affairs  in  ye  said  village.’’  At  the  first  division  of  land  he 
received  twelve  acres,  and  his  son,  John,  received  eight  acres. 
In  1671,  1678,  1680-1682,  and  1685,  he  was  elected  deputy.  A 
day  of  fasting  was  proclaimed  on  February  15,  1675*  f°r  the 
organization  of  the  church,  of  which  Brockett  was  one  of  the 
founders.  At  the  founding  of  Wallingford,  it  was  ordered  that 
two,  three  or  four  acres  of  “hopp  ground”  (low  ground  on  the 
bank  of  the  river)  should  be  allotted  to  the  settlers  “according 
to  rank.”  John  Brockett  received  the  maximum  amount,  four 
acres,  showing  that  he  was  considered  a  man  of  some  importance 
in  the  community.  He  was  selectman  for  Wallingford  in  1679- 
He  died  at  Wallingford  on  March  12,  1689,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  leaving  to  his  son,  John,  who  was  his  executor,  all  his 
land  and  housing,  and  half  his  movable  estate.  This  son, 

John2  Brockett,  was  born  at  New  Haven  in  1642,  and  bap¬ 
tized  there  December  31,  1642,  and  died  at  North  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  October,  1720.  He  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
Oxford,  England,  as  a  physician.  He  first  practised  at  New 
Haven,  and  then  moved  to  Muddy  River,  situated  between  that 
town  and  North  Haven.  He  had  a  large  and  valuable  medical 
library,  which  was  left  for  the  use  of  the  physicians  of  New 
Haven,  but  his  collection  of  books  has  been  scattered  and  lost.  In 
or  before  1674  (as  a  child  was  born  on  February  18th  of  that 
year)  he  married  Elizabeth2  Doolittle,  who  was  born  at  New 
Haven  on  April  12,  1652,  and  died  at  North  Haven  in  March, 
1731  (see  Doolittle).  John2  Brockett  was  a  large  landholder, 
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and  in  1680,  at  a  distribution  of  land  made  on  the  basis  of  property 
held,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family,  he  received  twenty- 
four  acres.  His  will  was  made  at  New  Haven,  August  31,  1720, 
and  in  it  he  left  his  entire  estate  to  his  wife.  A  daughter, 

Abigail3  Brockett,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  March  31,  1683, 
and  died  at  North  Haven,  August  2,  1752.  She  married  at  New 
Haven,  July  9,  1712,  John3  Pardee,  who  was  born  at  East  Haven, 
Connecticut,  November  4,  1683,  and  died  at  North  Haven  in  1760 
(see  Pardee). 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  2:  323. 

Descendants  of  John  Brockett  (1905),  23-32. 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  642. 

Jacobus,  Pardee  Genealogy  (1927),  96. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 : 41,  54,  13a,  131. 

Hinman,  Early  Puritan  Settlers  of  Connecticut  (1852),  340. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1638-1649  (1857),  1 :  10,  13,  17,  26,  88,  91,  137, 
186,  303,  304,  354,  375,  446,  477,  502. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1653-1665  (1858),  2:24,  25,  108. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649-1662  (1917),  1:91,  131,  164,  178,  193,  27 o, 
272,  395,  50i,  51 1,  512,  519. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919),  2:39,  166,  206,  219,  263,  392, 
396,  407,  423,  432. 

Dexter,  Catalogue  of  First  Church  of  New  Haven  (1914),  2,  9,  24. 


BROWN 

Nicholas1  Brown  emigrated  to  Rhode  Island,  and  in  1638 
was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of  Aquidneck.  In 
1639  it  is  recorded  that  “Nicholas  Browne,  doth  dismiss  himself 
of  the  government  here/’  On  April  30,  1639,  he  and  twenty- 
eight  others  signed  the  following  agreement  as  incorporators  of 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island :  “We,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  the  legal  subjects  of  his  majesty.  King 
Charles,  and  in  his  name  do  hereby  bind  ourselves  into  a  civil 
body  politicke,  unto  his  laws,  according  to  matters  of  justice.” 
On  February  4,  1646,  he  was  granted  twenty  acres  adjoining 
twenty  acres  already  in  his  possession.  He  was  made  freeman  in 
1655.  1680  he  appears  on  the  tax  list,  as  paying  six  shillings, 

fourpence.  His  will  was  made  November  16,  1694,  and  pro¬ 
bated  December  27,  1694.  The  executor  was  his  grandson  Tobias. 
His  eldest  son,  Nicholas  Brown,  and  his  son  Abraham  Brown, 
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each  received  five  shillings.  His  daughter,  Jane  Babcock,  received 
ten  pounds.  To  the  daughters  of  his  son  William,  Martha  and 
Jane,  he  left  ten  pounds  apiece,  and  to  Tobias,  son  of  his  son 
William,  he  left  all  lands  and  houses  in  Rhode  Island,  all  his 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  hoop,  carts,  plows,  com,  hay,  pewter,  brass, 
iron,  provision,  apparel  and  bedding.  The  name  of  Nicholas1 
Brown’s  first  wife  is  not  known.  His  second  wife  was  Frances, 
widow  of  George  Parker.  She  died  after  1669.  It  is  not  known 
which  wife  was  the  mother  of  his  daughter, 

Jane2  Brown,  who  died  in  1719-  She  married  James2  Babcock, 
who  was  bom  in  1641,  probably  in  Portsmouth,  England,  and  died 
at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  1698  (see  Babcock,  Third  Line). 
The  inventory  of  her  husband’s  estate  was  taken  January  10,  1699, 
and  amounted  to  £9 7  8 d.  By  an  agreement  between  the  widow 
and  the  children,  Jane  received  four  steers,  a  calf,  thirty  sheep,  ten 
lambs,  a  horse,  feather  bed,  £12  in  money,  a  warming  pan,  twenty 
barrels  of  cider,  etc.  On  August  7,  1699,  she  was  convicted  of 
selling  drink  by  retail,  contrary  to  order,  and  was  fined  forty  shil¬ 
lings  for  it,  but  the  fine  was  remitted  on  her  petition.  Jane’s  will 
was  made  April  30,  1718,  and  proved  February  4,  1719. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  8,  28. 


BURDICK 

Robert1  Burdick  first  appears  in  Rhode  Island  on  November 
19,  1652,  when  he  was  baptized  by  Joseph  Torrey.  In  1665  he 
and  his  wife  took  up  “keeping  of  the  Lord’s  holy  yth  day  Sab¬ 
bath.”  He  was  a  resident  of  Newport  and  Westerly,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1692.  His  will  was  incomplete,  and  on  October 
25,  1695,  his  children  came  to  an  agreement  to  let  such  bequests 
as  he  had  made  stand.  The  remainder  of  his  estate  was  divided 
into  nine  parts,  of  which  his  son-in-law  John  Phillips  had  one, 
and  the  other  eight  parts  went  to  his  daughters,  Naomi  Rogers 
and  Tacy  Maxson.  The  sons  received  only  his  wearing  apparel. 
Each  of  his  ten  children  received  some  share;  a  bed  and  warming 
pan  being  part  of  the  share  of  his  daughter  Deborah.  His  inven¬ 
tory  included  two  cows,  two  oxen,  two  heifers,  six  swine,  a  mare, 
wearing  apparel,  warming  pan,  pewter,  etc.  On  November  2, 
1655,  Robert  Burdick  married  Ruth2  Hubbard,  who  was  born 
January  11,  1640,  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  or 
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after  1691,  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island  (see  Hubbard,  Second 
Line). 

In  1656  Burdick  was  made  freeman  at  Newport.  At  Westerly, 
on  November  1,  1661,  the  year  of  his  arrival,  he  and  Tobias  Saun¬ 
ders  were  arrested  by  the  constable  and  haled  before  Governor 
Endicott,  charged  with  trespassing  on  the  bounds  of  Souther- 
town  (Stonington,  Connecticut),  in  the  Pequot  country.  They 
acknowledged  having  occupied  the  land  and  built  a  house  there, 
but  as  they  refused  to  give  security  for  their  appearance  before 
the  Massachusetts  General  Court  they  were  imprisoned,  and  Bur¬ 
dick  was  still  so  held  on  May  22,  1662.  On  May  18,  1669,  he 
appears  on  the  list  of  inhabitants  of  Westerly,  and  on  May  17, 
1671,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  July,  1675,  on  account 
of  war  with  the  Indians,  he  took  his  family  to  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  but  after  the  trouble  was  over  they  returned  to  Westerly, 
where  on  September  17,  1679,  he  renewed  his  oath  of  allegiance. 
He  was  elected  deputy  from  Warwick  in  1680,  and  deputy  from 
Westerly  in  1683  and  1685.  On  May  17,  1691,  Robert  and  his 
wife,  Ruth,  sold  a  hundred  acres  of  land  for  £10.  This  is  the 
last  record  of  Ruth  Burdick,  and  on  March  8,  1692,  perhaps 
because  she  had  died  between  those  two  dates,  he  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Crandall,  by  which  Burdick  gave 
him  a  dwelling  house  and  land,  and  the  use  of  oxen,  carts,  two 
cows  and  eight  swine,  until  Robert’s  death,  when  the  livestock  was 
to  revert  to  the  estate,  but  the  house  and  land,  and  the  cart,  were 
to  become  Crandall’s  property.  In  return  Crandall  agreed  to  take 
care  of  his  father-in-law,  and  “find  him  with  meat,  drink,  washing, 
lodging  and  apparel,  etc.,  for  life.”  A  daughter, 

Deborah2  Burdick,  married  Joseph2  Crandall,  who  died  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1737  (see  Crandall).  On  April  11,  1685,  either 
Deborah  or  her  daughter  Deborah  Crandall  was  baptized  in  the 
Baptist  Church  by  William  Hiscox. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  31. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  1 : 301. 

Lewisania  (Lewis  Letter),  16:  154. 


BURDICK 
(Second  Line) 

Robert1  Burdick  married  Ruth2  Hubbard  and  had  a 
daughter, 
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Tacy2  Burdick,  who  died  in  or  after  1747.  She  married  Joseph3 
Maxson,  who  was  born  in  1672  and  died  in  September,  1750 
(see  Maxson). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  31. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  1 : 301. 

BURDICK 
(Third  Line) 

Robert1  Burdick  married  Ruth2  Hubbard  and  had  a 
daughter, 

Naomi2  Burdick,  who  married  March  2,  1678,  Jonathan2 
Rogers,  who  was  born  December  3*  1655  (the  birth  recorded  at 
Milford,  Connecticut,  although  he  may  have  been  born  at  Strat¬ 
ford,  Connecticut),  and  died  in  1697  (see  Rogers).  She  then 
married  John  Keeney,  son  of  William  and  Agnes  Keeney,  on 
March  11,  1703. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  31,  and  Supplement,  addi¬ 
tions  and  corrections. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  1 :  301. 

James  Rogers  and  his  Descendants  (1902),  46. 

CLARKE 

Johna  Clarke,  the  first  of  the  family  known,  lived  at  Westhorpe, 
county  Suffolk,  England.  He  was  buried  March  3,  1559.  A 
son, 

Johnb  Clarke,  also  of  Westhorpe,  was  born  in  1541,  and  baptized 
February  11,  1541.  He  was  buried  April  7,  1598.  His  wife  was 
Catherine  Cooke,  the  daughter  of  John  Cooke.  She  was  bap¬ 
tized  February  12,  1541,  and  was  buried  March  30,  1598*  A  son, 

Thomas0  Clarke,  was  born  on  All  Saints’  Day,  November  1,  1570, 
and  baptized  November  3,  1570.  When  he  died,  July  29,  1627, 
he  was  called  “of  Wastrup.”  He  was  buried  July  30,  1627.  His 
wife  was  Rose  Herrige,  who  died  September  19,  1627.  This 
information  has  been  copied  from  the  family  bible,  in  which 
Thomas0  Clarke  made  the  entries  concerning  his  parents  and 
grandparents.  The  bible  was  brought  to  Rhode  Island  by  his  son 
John1  and  the  entries  continued  by  another  son,  Joseph.1  This 
son, 
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Joseph1  Clarke,  the  first  of  the  line  to  emigrate,  was  bom 
December  9,  and  baptized  December  16,  1618,  at  Westhorpe,  Eng¬ 
land.  He  sailed  from  England  in  or  about  1637,  and  settled  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of 
Aquidneck,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1638.  Three  of  his 
brothers  also  emigrated,  Thomas,  John  and  Carewe,  but  they  left 
no  descendants.  John  it  was  who  brought  the  family  bible  with 
him  which  eventually,  after  his  death,  passed  into  Joseph’s  hands. 
Joseph1  Clarke  died  at  Newport,  June  1,  1694.  Nothing  is  known 
about  his  first  marriage.  His  second  wife  was  one  Margaret, 
who  died  at  Newport  in  1694. 

In  1640  he  attended  the  General  Court  of  Elections,  and  he  was 
made  freeman  on  March  17,  1641.  In  1644,  when  the  first  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  was  founded  at  Newport,  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Trials  in 
1648,  and  in  1655  was  made  freeman  of  the  colony.  He  served 
as  commissioner  in  1648,  1655,  1657,  1658  and  1659,  and  as 
Assistant  in  1658,  1659,  1663,  1664,  1678  and  1679.  When  the 
Royal  Charter  was  sent  to  Rhode  Island  by  Charles  II,  Clarke’s 
name  appeared  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the  charter  was  granted. 
By  1 668  he  had  removed  to  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  and  in  that 
year  he  was  made  freeman  of  the  new  town,  which  he  represented 
at  the  General  Assembly  as  deputy,  in  1668,  1669,  1670,  1672  and 
1690.  In  1677  he  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  to  act  on  the  injuries  done  by  Connecticut,  with  which 
colony  there  were  constant  disputes  as  to  jurisdiction.  With 
thirty-two  other  inhabitants  of  Westerly  he  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  in  1679.  Late  in  life  he  returned  to  his  first  home  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  1685,  when  he  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  sold 
land  on  Conanicut  and  Dutch  Islands,  he  gave  his  residence  as  of 
Newport.  He  had  been  taxed  by  Newport  £1  13^  3c?  in  1680, 
and  was  probably  living  there  at  that  time.  He  was  appointed  in 
1690  one  of  the  proportioners  of  taxes  to  the  towns.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  died  at  Westerly,  although  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
living  at  Newport  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  is  more  probable 
that  his  death  occurred  there.  A  son, 

Joseph2  Clarke,  was  born  February  11,  1642,  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  He  died  January  11,  1726/7,  at  Westerly.  His 
will  was  made  October  5,  1725,  and  proved  February  27,  1726/7, 
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the  amount  of  his  inventory  being  £31  18s  8d.  He  left  £5  each 
to  his  daughters,  Judith  Maxson  and  Susanna  Babcock,  and  to  his 
daughter,  Bethiah  Hiscox,  and  his  son,  Thomas3  Clarke,  he  left  one 
shilling  each,  saying  specifically  about  his  son,  that  he  had  already 
received  his  share.  He  married  at  Westerly,  November  16,  1664, 
Bethiah2  Hubbard,  who  was  bom  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
December  19,  1646,  and  died  at  Westerly,  April  17,  1707  (see 
Hubbard).  When  he  was  left  a  widower,  he  took  a  second  wife, 
Hannah  Weeden,  daughter  of  William  Weeden,  and  widow  of 
Joseph2  Clarke’s  brother,  William  Clarke,  who  died  September 
30,  1683,  and  also  widow  of  Thomas  Peckham.  She  died  March 
3,  1723.  He  had  removed  with  his  family  from  Newport  to 
Westerly  before  1669,  as  in  that  year  he  was  town  clerk  there, 
and  held  that  office  until  1700.  In  July,  1675,  he  went  to  New¬ 
port  on  account  of  war  with  the  Indians,  and  remained  in  New¬ 
port  with  his  family,  in  the  home  of  his  father-in-law,  Samuel 
Hubbard,  until  the  war  was  ended.  The  authorities  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  took  Clarke  by  force  from  his  home  in  Westerly  in  1680, 
and  carried  him  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  fined  him  £10,  for 
which  he  was  reimbursed  by  Rhode  Island,  in  the  amount  of  £13 
ioj.  He  served  as  deputy  in  1698,  1700,  1702,  1703,  1704,  1706 
and  1708.  He  evidently  had  extensive  land  holdings,  as  he 
deeded  over  three  hundred  acres  to  his  sons  Samuel  and  William 
between  1715  and  1725.  On  February  4,  1718,  he  deeded  land 
at  Westerly  to  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  Hiscox.  In  March,  1722, 
he  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  brought  suit  against  Philip  Peckham 
for  an  annuity  of  £3,  evidently  due  her  from  the  estate  of  her  late 
husband,  Thomas  Peckham.  There  are  varying  accounts  of  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  Joseph2  Clarke,  and  his  wife,  Bethiah, 
but  the  dates  given  by  Joseph  himself,  in  the  Westerly  records, 
and  entered  by  him  when  he  was  town  clerk  there,  have  been 
followed  in  this  sketch.  He  also  entered  the  dates  of  his  children’s 
births  in  the  town  records.  A  son, 

Thomas3  Clarke,  was  born  at  Westerly,  March  17,  1686,  and 
died  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  November  26,  1767.  He  mar¬ 
ried  November  26,  1710,  Elizabeth4  Babcock,  who  was  born 
at  Westerly  on  February  8,  1691  (see  Babcock,  Second  Line). 
In  1706  Thomas  Clarke  was  baptized  in  the  Baptist  Church,  of 
which  he  was  ordained  deacon  on  August  26,  i735>  and  assistant 
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elder  on  October  2,  1750.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  deeded 
land  to  Captain  Samuel  Babcock,  on  February  27,  1718.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  deed  land  from  time  to  time,  in  1740  giving  his  son 
Thomas  the  hundred  acres  he  had  received  from  his  father.  His 
will  was  made  August  10,  1766,  and  probated  January  25,  1768. 
A  son, 


Joshua4  Clarke,  was  born  at  Westerly,  April  26,  1717,  and  died 
there  March  8,  1793.  He  was  buried  in  the  first  Hopkinton 
cemetery.  In  or  about  1738  he  married  Hannah  Cottrell,  who 
was  born  in  1719,  and  died  November  4,  1808,  in  her  ninetieth 
year.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  her  parentage.  On 
December  1,  1747,  he  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  deeded  forty-three 
acres  of  land  at  Westerly  to  Thomas  Lawton,  and  in  January, 
I753>  he  deeded  land  at  Westerly  to  Edmond  Pendleton,  to  whom 
he  deeded  more  land  two  weeks  later.  On  April  5,  1753,  he  and 
Hannah  deeded  more  of  their  Westerly  land  to  Nathaniel  Lewis 
of  Charlestown,  Rhode  Island.  On  August  24,  1756,  he  was 
chosen  deacon  of  the  Sabbatarian  Church  but  he  did  not  accept 
the  office.  At  about  this  time  he  removed  to  Hopkinton,  and  on 
November  8,  1757,  when  he  deeded  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island 
thirteen  acres  of  land  at  Hopkinton,  he  was  described  as  of  that 
town.  In  1762,  his  son  Joshua  received  land  at  Hopkinton  from 
him.  He  was  ordained  elder  in  May,  1768.  In  the  census  of 
1774  he  was  recorded  as  a  resident  of  Hopkinton,  and  had  in  his 
household  four  males  over  sixteen,  and  four  males  under  that  age, 
three  females  over  sixteen,  and  one  negro  servant.  His  will  was 
made  July  31,  1792,  and  probated  at  Hopkinton,  April  1,  1793. 
His  death  is  sometimes  given  as  taking  place  at  Hopkinton  instead 
of  Westerly.  Joshua  Clarke  is  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  trustee  of  Brown  University,  and  to  have  served 
in  both  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Wars.  A  son, 


Job5  Bennett  Clarke,  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  May  13,  1765, 
and  died  there  in  i860.  On  January  1,  1788,  at  Hopkinton,  he 
married  Mary5  Wells.  She  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  October  29, 
1773,  and  died  there  May  1,  1817  (see  Wells).  Clarke  was  a 
farmer,  but  held  various  state  offices.  He  was  judge  of  the 
County  Court.  A  son, 
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Job6  Bennett  Clarke,  was  born  July  28,  1800,  at  Hopkinton, 
and  died  January  9,  1868.  He  married  in  1826,  Emily7  Pardee, 
(see  Pardee).  A  daughter, 

Eliza7  Lua  Clarke,  was  born  April  9,  1844,  at  Scott,  Cort- 
landt  County,  New  York,  and  died  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
March  21,  1891.  At  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  February  14,  1883, 
she  married  as  his  third  wife,  George7  Herman  Babcock,  who 
was  born  at  Unadilla  Forks,  New  York,  June  17,  1832,  and  died  at 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  December  16,  1893  (see  Babcock). 

Eliza7  Lua  Clarke  had  the  following  brothers  and  sister: 

Corydon7  Leverett  Clarke,  born  June  3,  1828.  Married  Caroline  Bouten  on 
October  3,  1852,  and  died  May  29,  1907.  Issue:  Charlotte,  Isabella, 
Nelson  and  Mary. 

Job7  Bennett  Clarke,  born  November  8,  1830,  married  Eunice  Leming 
Alvord  on  May  10,  1856,  and  died  April  19,  1918.  Had  issue. 

Albert7  Clarke,  born  June  20,  1832.  Married  Elvira  Greene  on  February 
4,  1854,  and  died  March  9,  1896. 

Joseph7  Ebenezer  Clarke.  Died  in  the  Army  during  the  Civil  War. 

Mary7  Thankful  Clarke,  born  March  12,  1842.  Married  Joseph  Dunham 
and  died  March  16,  1928.  Had  issue. 

Azel7  Nye  Clarke,  born  March  14,  1847.  Married  Mary  M.  Mitchell  on 
July  4,  1876,  and  died  July  23,  1907.  Issue. 

Chester7  Smedley  Clarke,  born  July  15,  1849.  Married  Ophelia  Stillman 
on  October  25,  1871,  and  died  October  23,  1925.  Issue. 

Louis7  Kossuth  Clarke,  born  March  12,  1852.  Married  Martha  Liscom 
Fowler  on  August  1,  1874,  and  died  December  8,  1908.  Issue. 

Morrison,  Clarke  Families  of  Rhode  Island  (1902),  9-14,  23-26,  33,  46-47, 
72,  107. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  47. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  1 :  398-399- 
Austin,  160  Allied  Families,  61-63,  74,  130. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  300. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  20,  37,  90. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Hopkinton,  10,  27,  35. 


CLARKE 
(Second  Line) 

Joseph1  Clarke  had  a  son, 

Joseph2  Clarke,  who  married  Bethiah3  Hubbard,  and  had  a 
daughter, 


A2 


Susanna3  Clarke,  who  was  bom  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
August  31,  1683.  She  married  in  January,  1704/5,  Oliver3 
Babcock,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  perhaps  in  or  about  1673  or 
1683,  and  died  in  1773  (see  Babcock).  In  July,  1707,  Susanna 
joined  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
She  had  died  in  or  before  1761. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  12,  24. 

Wheeler,  History  of  Stonington,  214. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  47,  106. 

1000  Years  of  Hubbard  History  (1895),  55. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  90. 

Morrison,  Clarke  Families  of  Rhode  Island  (1902),  26. 

CLARKE 
(Third  Line) 

Joseph1  Clarke  had  a  son, 

Joseph2  Clarke,  who  married  Bethiah3  Hubbard,  and  had  a 

daughter, 

Judith3  Clarke,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Octo¬ 
ber  1 2,  1667.  On  January  19,  1687/8  (or  according  to  another 
entry  in  the  vital  records,  on  February  19),  at  Westerly,  she 
married  John3  Maxson,  who  was  born  in  1667,  and  died  in  July, 
1748  (see  Maxson,  Third  Line). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  47. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  20,  45,  90. 

Morrison,  Clarke  Families  of  Rhode  Island  (1902),  26. 

CLARKE 
(Fourth  Line) 

Joseph1  Clarke  had  a  daughter, 

Mary2  Clarke,  who  was  living  as  late  as  1695.  She  married 
Tobias1  Saunders,  probably  before  December  19,  1674,  as  a 
memorandum  attached  to  the  will  of  her  uncle,  Thomas  Clarke, 
names  her  as  one  of  Joseph’s  children  living  at  that  time,  but  her 
surname  is  crossed  out,  as  though  it  had  been  changed.  Her 
husband’s  will  was  probated  September  2,  1695,  but  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  known  (see  Saunders). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  47. 

Morrison,  Clarke  Families  of  Rhode  Island  (1902),  23-24. 
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CLARKE 
(Fifth  Line) 

Joseph1  Clarke  had  a  son, 

Joseph2  Clarke,  who  married  Bethiah3  Hubbard  and  had  a 
daughter, 

Bethiah3  Clarke,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
April  ii,  1678,  and  died  in  1756.  She  married  at  Westerly, 
October  31,  1703,  Thomas2  Hiscox,  who  was  bom  in  1686,  and 
died  May  20,  1772  or  1773  (see  Hiscox). 

Morrison,  Clarke  Families  of  Rhode  Island  (1902),  26. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  4 7,  99. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  20,  36,  90. 

CRANDALL 

John1  Crandall  was  a  resident  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1676.  On  November  29,  1676,  Samuel 
Hubbard  mentioned  his  death,  and  a  few  years  later  wrote  “My 
dear  brother,  John  Crandall,  of  Squamicut,  is  dead,  and  his  first 
wife,  a  sabbath  keeper,  the  first  that  died  in  that  blessed  faith  in 
New  England.”  This  first  wife,  whose  name  is  not  known,  died 
in  August,  1670,  and  was  buried  August  2d.  He  then  married 
one  Hannah,  who  may  possibly  have  been  Hannah  Gaylord,  as  it 
is  known  from  the  settlement  of  Hezekiah  Gaylord’s  estate  that 
his  sister,  Hannah,  married  a  Crandall.  Hannah  Gaylord  was 
born  on  January  30,  1647,  and  was  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Ann  (Porter)  Gaylord.  Hezekiah’s  estate  was  settled  in  1677. 
Hannah,  the  wife  of  John  Crandall,  was  living  in  1678. 

John  Crandall  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
On  July  21,  1651,  he,  with  John  Clarke  and  Obadiah  Holmes 
“being  the  representatives  of  the  church  in  Newport,  upon  the 
request  of  William  Witter,  of  Lynn,  arrived  there  [at  Lynn], 
he  being  a  brother  in  the  church,  who  by  reason  of  his  advanced 
age,  could  not  undertake  so  great  a  journey  as  to  visit  the  church.” 
The  next  day  being  Sunday  they  went  to  William  Witter’s  house, 
about  tw*o  miles  out  of  town,  to  hold  religious  service.  During 
the  preaching  of  John  Clarke,  they  were  apprehended  and 
imprisoned  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  ten  days  later  they 
were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,  or  to  be  publicly  whipped. 
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both  for  the  meeting  of  July  21st,  and  for  having  “preached  and 
blasphemed’’  at  other  times.  On  their  undertaking  to  appear  at 
the  next  court,  they  were  released.  In  1655  Crandall  was  given 
the  freeman’s  right,  and  in  1658,  1659,  1662  and  1663  he  served 
as  commissioner.  On  August  27,  1661,  with  eight  other  men 
he  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Rhode  Island  “con¬ 
cerning  a  tract  of  land  at  Westerly  that  they  and  others  desired 
approbation  and  assistance  of  Rhode  Island  in  settling  upon.” 
Westerly  was  settled,  and  in  1661  he  had  one-half  share  there. 
In  1667  he  was  deputy  from  Westerly.  In  that  year  Connecticut 
made  a  complaint  to  Rhode  Island,  that  Crandall  had  laid  out  a 
square  mile  to  his  son,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pawcatuck  River, 
on  Connecticut  land.  On  May  14,  1669,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
two  commissioners  to  Connecticut  relative  to  jurisdiction  over  land, 
and  thirty-five  shillings  were  lent  by  private  individuals  to  Rhode 
Island  for  the  expenses  of  this  trip  to  Connecticut.  The  disputes 
between  the  colonies  about  their  limits  of  jurisdiction  were,  how¬ 
ever,  difficult  to  settle,  as  on  November  18,  1669,  Crandall  had 
a  letter  from  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  Connecticut,  com¬ 
plaining  that  he  had  appropriated  land  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Stonington,  and  asking  redress.  To  this  he  and  Tobias  Saunders 
replied  on  March  ix,  1670,  on  behalf  of  Westerly,  denying  any 
wrong  done  to  Connecticut,  but  complaining  of  the  great  wrongs 
suffered  from  Connecticut,  and  recommending  that  the  colonies 
come  to  an  agreement,  upon  which  the  peace  and  amity  of 
individuals  would  easily  follow.  He  was  Conservator  of  the 
Peace  as  early  as  1659,  and,  in  that  capacity  wrote  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Rhode  Island  in  June,  1670,  to  complain  of  some  Connecti¬ 
cut  men  who  had  invaded  Westerly,  and  carried  off  some  of  the 
inhabitants  as  prisoners.  In  1670  and  1671  he  was  deputy  from 
Westerly,  and  on  January  30,  1670,  the  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  paid  for  the  expense  of  a  boat  and  horse  used  on  his 
journeys  to  Narragansett  and  Hartford,  evidently  on  public  busi¬ 
ness.  On  May  2,  1671,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Colony  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
as  to  whether  he  should  bear  imprisonment  or  give  bond  for  his 
appearance  before  the  Court.  The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  bade  him  give  no  bond,  and  should  he  be  imprisoned,  under¬ 
took  to  “bear  his  charges  and  endeavor  to  justify  his  actings 
therein.  ’  On  May  6th,  he  was  allowed  twenty  shillings  “to  bear 
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his  charge  to  Connecticut.”  Ruth  Burdick  of  Westerly,  writing 
to  her  father,  Samuel  Hubbard  of  Newport,  says,  “Brother  Cran¬ 
dall  hath  the  ague  &  fever  still,  and  have  been  but  little  amongst 
us  this  winter,  Sister  Crandall  is  brought  to  bed  with  a  son,  and 
is  in  a  hopeful  way.”  It  must  have  been  shortly  after  this — the 
letter  was  written  January  23,  1675— that  he  removed  to  New¬ 
port  on  account  of  war  with  the  Indians,  and  died  there.  A  son, 
by  the  first  wife, 

Joseph2  Crandall,  died  September  12,  1737.  He  married 
Deborah2  Burdick  (see  Burdick).  On  April  20,  1704,  he  was 
chosen  Town  Councilman  of  Westerly,  but  refused  to  serve.  He 
removed  to  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  but  removed  from  there 
in  1712.  On  March  24,  1713,  he  deeded  two  hundred  acres  in 
Westerly  to  his  son,  John.  On  May  8,  1715,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  and 
served  with  William  Gibson  as  his  colleague  until  Gibson  died  in 
1717.  A  daughter, 

Deborah3  Crandall,  married  at  Westerly,  April  13,  1706, 
George2  Stillman,  who  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1678, 
and  died  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  1760  (see  Stillman). 
Probably  Deborah  was  baptized  in  the  Baptist  Church,  by  William 
Hiscox,  on  April  11,  1685.  She  died  at  Westerly. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  31,  58,  59. 

George  Stillman  Genealogy  (1903),  xvii,  2. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  23,  6r. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  1 : 471. 

Genealogy  of  the  Crandall  Family  (1888),  9-13,  14,  16-17. 


CRANDALL 
(Second  Line) 

John1  Crandall  had  a  son, 

Joseph2  Crandall,  who  married  Deborah2  Burdick,  and  had 
a  daughter, 

Mary3  Crandall,  who  died  before  1763.  Before  1707  she  mar¬ 
ried  Nathaniel2  Wells,  and  she  was  baptized  after  her  mar¬ 
riage,  in  1709.  Wells  died  in  1769  (see  Wells). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  59,  218. 
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CRANDALL 
(Third  Line) 

John1  Crandall  had  a  daughter, 

Sarah2  Crandall,  who  married  after  1672,  Josiah2  Witter, 
who  was  born  probably  in  1640,  and  died  between  1685  and  1690 
at  Stonington,  Connecticut  (see  Witter). 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  1 : 471. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  58-59. 


DAVIS 

William1  Davis  emigrated  from  England  in  or  about  1685. 
He  first  went  to  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  preached  in  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church.  After  a  year  or  two  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  to  England,  and  had  booked  his  passage,  but  while 
he  was  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  waiting  for  the  ship  to  sail, 
the  Westerly  Church  sent  a  committee  to  request  him  to  return 
to  them.  He  went  back  to  Westerly,  and  preached  there  until 
there  was  some  dissension  in  the  church  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  taught  by  him.  When  he  left  Westerly  this 
time,  he  did  not  return  to  England,  but  went  to  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  where  he  continued  his  ministry  until  his  death, 
“somewhere  out  in  that  country.”  Nothing  is  known  of  his  wife. 
A  son, 

John2  Davis,  was  born  May  5,  1696,  probably  at  Westerly,  as  he 
is  recorded  there.  He  married  at  Westerly,  on  August  25,  1715, 
Elizabeth4  Maxson,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  November  7, 
1:695  (see  Maxson,  Third  Line).  They  had  nine  children,  seven 
of  whom  are  recorded  at  Westerly  from  1717  to  1731.  John 
Davis  was,  like  his  father,  a  minister,  and  when  his  youngest  child, 
Mary,  was  a  small  child,  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Shrews¬ 
bury,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  pastor.  In  or  about  1812, 
almost  all  the  church  members  “pulled  up  stakes  and  went  off 
together  to  the  Monongahela  in  Virginia,”  according  to  the  grand¬ 
son  of  John  Davis.  A  daughter, 

Mary3  Davis,  was  born  at  Westerly  (not  recorded),  December 
5>  and  died  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  June  16,  1785. 

She  married,  as  his  second  wife,  on  January  23,  1759  (or  accord- 
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ing  to  another  entry  in  the  vital  records,  December  23,  1759),  at 
Westerly,  Elisha3  Stillman,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  April 
25,  1722,  and  died  at  Hopkinton,  July  26,  1796  (see  Stillman, 
Third  Line).  She  was  taken  to  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  by 
her  father  when  she  was  very  young,  but  came  to  Rhode  Island 
to  care  for  her  sister,  Martha,  in  her  last  illness.  After  her  sis¬ 
ter’s  death,  she  went  to  the  home  of  Elisha  and  Hannah  Stillman 
to  nurse  Hannah  until  her  death  November  12,  1745.  She 
remained  and  kept  house  for  Elisha  for  fourteen  years,  until  in 
1759  they  were  married.  Her  brother,  John,  married  Mary 
(Saunders)  Stillman,  the  widow  of  Benjamin3  Stillman. 

William  Stillman,  Poetry  and  Prose  (1852),  3,  4. 

George  Stillman  Genealogy  (1903),  xx,  xxiv,  xxv,  4. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  28,  45,  62,  99. 

DOOLITTLE 

Abraham1  Doolittle  was  born  in  or  about  1620,  emigrated 
in  or  before  1640,  and  died  at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  on 
August  11,  1690,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  married,  probably  in 
England,  Joan  Allen,  who  was  baptized  at  Kempston,  Bedford¬ 
shire,  England,  October  12,  1617.  Her  father  was  James  Allen, 
who  died  at  Kempston  in  1657.  In  the  seating  of  February, 
1655/6,  Doolittle  was  placed  in  the  third  seat  on  the  stile  beside 
the  door,  and  his  wife  in  the  third  of  the  side  seats  for  women. 
After  that  date  (and  perhaps  before  January  20,  1661,  when  he 
is  seated  in  the  meeting  house  and  her  name  is  not  given),  but 
certainly  before  1663,  Joan  had  died,  as  in  that  year  Doolittle 
married  at  New  Haven,  on  July  2nd,  Abigail  Moss,  the  daughter 
of  John  Moss.  Abigail  was  baptized  at  New  Haven,  April  10, 
1642,  and  died  at  Wallingford,  November  5,  1710. 

With  Abraham  had  emigrated  his  brother  John  Doolittle,  who 
settled  at  Romney  Marsh,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  an 
eminent  member  of  the  community,  but  died  without  leaving  any 
children.  Abraham  went  first  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  but  by 
1643  had  removed  to  New  Haven,  and  was  allotted  an  acre  and 
a  half  in  the  first  division  of  land  there  in  1643.  He  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  in  1644,  and  in  that  year  was  elected  sheriff  (the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  county).  He  bought  land  from 
Richard  Osborne  in  1652.  A  complaint  was  brought  against  him 
on  September  7,  1652,  that  he  had  not  supplied  his  man  with  arms 
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or  bullets.  He  said  his  man  was  of  small  growth  and  he  could  not 
fit  him,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  enough  bullets.  For  this 
he  was  ordered  to  provide  arms  and  fined  i8i.  On  August  17, 
1657,  he  was  appointed  corporal  of  the  military  company.  He 
was  given  the  freeman’s  right  in  1657.  In  1659  and  1660  he 
served  as  townsman,  and  on  May  23,  1662,  was  marshal.  His 
duties  were  apparently  too  onerous,  as  in  August,  1662,  it  was 
proposed  at  the  town  meeting,  that,  as  he  had  neglected  the  work 
of  a  corporal  since  he  was  marshal,  another  corporal  be  chosen. 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  about  it  at  this  time,  and  on  February 
8,  1664,  ths  General  Court  desired  him  to  look  after  the  squadron 
as  corporal  until  further  order.  In  his  capacity  as  marshal,  Doo¬ 
little  asked  that  he  be  given  part  of  the  prison  fence,  in  1663, 
as  he  had  repaired  it  for  nothing,  and  stated  that  this  Was  a 
privilege  of  the  former  marshal.  His  request  was  granted  with 
the  reasonable  stipulation  that  some  fence  should  be  set  up  about 
the  prison.  He  was  a  fence  viewer  in  1665,  and  on  July  9,  1 666, 
was  allowed  six  shillings  “for  Wameing  Towne  meetings  before 
there  was  Conf tables  Chofen.”  He  served  on  a  committee  to 
settle  the  question  of  boundaries  with  Branford,  Connecticut,  in 
1667.  After  some  years’  service  as  corporal,  he  Was  made 
sergeant  of  the  New  Haven  train  band  on  July  25,  1665.  During 
King  Philip’s  War  in  1675,  he  was  sergeant  and  acting  ensign  of 
the  train  band,  and  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  “lower  garrison.” 
In  1668,  he  removed  with  a  group  of  other  men  from  New 
Haven  to  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  town,  and  when  it  was  incorporated  in  May,  1670, 
he  was  one  of  the  five  men  (John  Brockett  was  another),  to  whom 
all  the  affairs  of  the  town  were  entrusted  for  management.  He 
was  sent  as  deputy  from  Wallingford  in  1679,  1683  and  1684. 
At  his  death  his  estate  amounted  to  £34^*  A  daughter  by  the 
first  wife, 

Elizabeth2  Doolittle,  was  born  at  New  Haven  on  April  12, 
1652,  and  baptized  April  24,  1657.  She  died  at  North  Haven, 
Connecticut,  in  March,  173D  She  married  in  or  before  1674 
John2  Brockett,  who  was  born  at  New  Haven  in  1642,  bap¬ 
tized  there  December  31,  1642,  and  died  at  North  Haven  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1720  (see  Brockett). 

Doolittle  Family  in  America,  part  1  (1901),  37~43,  45,  47-49,  51,  52,  61. 
Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  651. 
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Abraham  Doolittle  and  his  Descendants  (1893),  2-$.  (Reprint  from  the 
Magazine  of  New  England  History.) 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  3 :  546. 

Descendants  of  John  Brockett  (1905)*  3°* 

Dexter,  First  Church  of  New  Haven  (1914),  15,  16,  24. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1638-1649  (1857),  1:94,  139- 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1653-1665  (1858),  2:451,  465,  488,  543. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649-1662  (1917),  1:119,  I37>  271,  273,  313, 
321,  338,  402,  448,  521. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (i9I9).  2:5*  5°>  61,  82,  136,  141, 
144,  18 1,  209,  220,  238. 

FROST 

John1  Frost  was  born  in  or  about  1642  and  died  in  1700.  His 
estate  was  inventoried  April  4,  1700.  He  lived  at  New  Haven, 
and  married  there  June  g,  1664,  Mercy2  Payne,  who  was  bap¬ 
tized  on  April  8,  1688  (after  her  marriage)  at  New  Haven  (see 
Payne).  His  daughter,  Abigail2  Frost,  was  born  at  New  Haven 
on  October  8,  1670,  and  died  in  or  about  1748-  She  married  in 
1690,  Thomas2  Barnes,  who  was  born  at  New  Haven  on  August 
26,  1653,  and  died  in  1712.  Her  second  husband  was  Samuel3 
Tuttle. 

John1  Frost  was  bound  out  as  a  servant  to  Mr.  Gibbard  in 
New  Haven,  and  when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  out  of 
resentment  for  corrections  and  punishments  from  his  master,  set 
fire  to  Mr.  Gibbard’s  hay  stack  and  barn.  The  fire  spread  and  the 
dwelling  house  was  also  consumed.  He  was  brought  before  the 
Court  for  it  on  May  28,  1656,  and  severely  punished.  He  was 
bound  as  a  servant  to  Mr.  Gibbard  for  twenty-one  years,  which 
included  five  or  six  years  of  his  original  term  as  servant,  and 
was  also  condemned  to  wear  a  light  lock  on  his  leg.  He  wore 
this  lock  for  about  a  year,  after  which  time  it  was  removed,  as  it 
interfered  with  his  work.  He  was  also  sentenced  to  be  severely 
whipped.  There  was  also  some  question  as  to  whether  Gibbard 
or  any  other  member  of  the  community  would  feel  safe  in  having 
Frost  work  for  them  after  his  misdeeds,  and  the  Court  said  that 
if  he  could  not  be  employed  in  New  Haven  for  this  reason,  he 
would  have  to  be  sent  back  to  his  father  in  England.  His  father 
has  been  said  to  be  John  Frost  of  Southold  and  Jericho,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  but  the  court  records,  referring  to  John 
Frost’s  father  in  England  in  1656  make  this  theory  untenable, 
as  the  Long  Island  John  Frost  appears  on  local  records  during 
that  year. 
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John1  Frost  was  not  returned  to  England  but  was  kept  in  New 
Haven  and  in  1662  was  again  in  difficulties  with  the  authorities. 
In  February,  1 668,  he  was  allotted  a  place  in  the  fourth  seat  in 
the  gallery  of  the  meeting  house.  A  son, 

Ebenezer2  Frost,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  August  15,  1677, 
baptized  July  29,  1688,  and  died  in  1750.  He  married  at  New 
Haven,  October  4,  1704,  Mary4  Tuttle,  who  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  January  31,  1684/5,  and  died  there  June  22,  1733  (see 
Tuttle).  In  1717,  John2  Frost  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  conveyed 
to  his  brother,  Ebenezer  Frost,  all  right  in  the  home  of  their 
father  and  mother,  John  and  Mercy  Frost  of  New  Haven.  At 
New  Haven,  February  19,  1734/5,  Ebenezer  married  Elizabeth 
Andrus  of  Farmington,  Connecticut.  A  daughter  by  the  first 
wife, 

Sarah3  Frost,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  February  22,  1712/3, 
and  was  baptized  in  1716.  She  died  at  New  Haven  before  1760. 
On  December  12,  1744,  at  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  she  married 
John4  Pardee,  who  was  bom  at  North  Haven  on  June  27,  1713, 
and  died  there  March  xi,  1789  (see  Pardee). 

Frost,  Frost  Genealogy  (19x2),  16,  19,  384,  385,  386. 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (18 83),  25,  28. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  3 : 631,  632. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  2:211. 

Jacobus,  Pardee  Genealogy  (1927),  nx. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1:20,  45,  xi6,  189,  250,  255. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1653-1665  (1858),  2:169,  466. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1:315;  2:221. 


GOODENOW 

Edmund1  Goodenow  “of  Dunhead  in  Wilshire,  Husbandman/’ 
sailed  in  the  Confidence  from  old  to  New  England  in  1638.  He 
was  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  Ann,  and  his  sons  John  and  Thomas,  “4  years  and  under.” 
His  brother  John  Goodenow,  “of  Semley  of  Weilshir,”  forty-two 
years  old,  came  on  the  same  ship  with  his  wife  Jane,  and  two 
daughters.  Edmund1  was  an  early  settler  of  Sudbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  going  there  in  1638  or  1639,  and  there  he  died  April  6, 
1688.  The  inscription  on  his  gravestone  reads : 


Si 


“Heare  -Lyeth-Ye-Pretious-Dust- 
Of-That-Emenant-Sarva-nt- 

Of- 

God-Cap-Edmund-Goodenow- 
Who-Died-  Y e-77-  Yeare-Of-His 
Ayge-April-ye-6-1688.” 

His  wife  Ann  is  buried  beside  him  in  the  old  burying  ground  at 
Way  land,  having  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  March  9,  1675. 

Edmund1  Goo  denow  was  made  freeman  at  Sudbury  on  May  13, 
1640,  and  fwas  frequently  sent  from  there  as  deputy  to  the  General 
Court,  thus  serving  in  the  years  1645,  1649,  1650,  1660,  1673, 
1674,  1679,  and  1680.  He  served  as  an  ensign  in  the  Sudbury 
military  company  in  1645,  was  a  lieutenant  in  1651,  and  captain 
of  a  foot  company  in  1674.  During  King  Philip’s  War  he  served  in 
the  volunteers,  commanding  a  garrison  house,  probably  the  “Good- 
now  Garrison,”  which  may  have  been  his  own  home  fortified  for 
defence  of  the  town.  Goodenow  was  appointed  at  various  times  on 
committees  to  lay  out  land  and  distribute  and  apportion  the  supply 
of  ammunition  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  A  daughter, 

Hannah2  Goodenow,  was  born  at  Sudbury  on  November  28, 
1639,  and  was  living  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  as  late  as  1725. 
On  April  29,  1656,  at  Sudbury,  she  married  James2  Pendleton, 
who  was  born  in  England  in  1627  or  1628,  and  died  November  29, 
1709,  at  Westerly  (see  Pendleton). 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  2:271. 

Hudson,  History  of  Sudbury  (1889),  34,  199. 

Hudson,  Annals  of  Sudbury,  Wayland,  etc.  (1891),  2,  7,  42,  54,  63,  126,  130. 
Brian  Pendleton  and  His  Descendants  (1910),  37. 

New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Register,  60:  357. 

Bodge,  Soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  War  (1906),  224,  230,  474. 

HAZARD 

Thomas1  Hazard  was  born  in  1610  and  died  in  1680.  His  first 
wife  was  Martha  who  died  in  or  about  1669,  and  his  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1675  was  Martha,  the  widow  of 
Thomas  Sheriff.  She  survived  him  and  died  in  or  about  1691. 
Hazard  was  a  ship’s  carpenter,  and  had  emigrated  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1635.  He  was  made  freeman  there  on  March 
25,  1636,  but  removed  to  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  in  1638.  On 
April  28,  1639,  he  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of 
Aquidneck.  In  that  year  he  and  eight  other  men  signed  the 
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following  agreement  preparatory  to  settling  Newport:  “It  is 
agreed  by  us  whose  hands  are  underwritten  to  propagate  a 
plantation  in  the  midst  of  the  island,  or  elsewheres,  and  to  engage 
ourselves  to  bear  equal  charge,  answerable  to  our  strength  and 
estates  in  common  j  and  that  our  determination  shall  be  by  major 
voices  of  judge  and  elders,  the  judge  to  have  a  double  voice.” 
On  June  5,  1639,  he  was  one  of  the  four  proportioned  of  land 
at  Newport.  He  was  made  freeman  September  2,  1639.  On 
March  12,  1640,  he  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Elec¬ 
tions.  By  1655  he  had  removed  to  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island, 
and  was  a  freeman  there.  He  went  to  Middelburg  (Newtown), 
h-'Cmg  Island,  New  Aork,  for  a  short  time  in  1656,  and  was  sent 
as  delegate  to  the  convention  of  1653  at  New  Amsterdam.  He 
was  magistrate  at  Middelburg  from  1652  to  1655.  He  later 
returned  to  Portsmouth.  He  made  a  will  on  November  30,  1669, 
in  which  he  mentions  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  George 
Lawton,  but  on  November  6,  1676,  he  drew  a  new  will  of  which 
his  wife  Martha  was  the  executrix,  in  which  he  leaves  his  wife  “all 
movable  and  immovable  estate,”  and  thirty  acres  in  Portsmouth 
in  which  she  is  to  have  a  life  interest.  His  sons  and  daughters 
are  to  receive  one  shilling  apiece.  This  will  is  confirmed  by  him 
on  August  6,  1677.  By  a  prenuptial  agreement  with  Martha 
Sheriff  he  says  “that  I  do  take  the  same  Martha  Sheriff  for  her 
own  person,  without  having  anything  to  do  with  her  estate  or 
anything  that  is  hers.”  He  was  taxed  gs  6d  in  1680,  and  his 
will  was  probated  later  in  that  year.  He  was  then  about  seventy 
years  old,  according  to  his  evidence  given  October  16,  1674,  when 
he  says  he  is  sixty-four.  A  daughter,  by  the  first  wife, 

Elizabeth2  Hazard,  married  George1  Lawton,  who  died  at 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  October  5*  1693  (see  Lawton). 

Hazard  Family  of  Rhode  Island  (1895),  1,  2,  5. 

Frost,  Winthr op- Babcock  Genealogy  (1927),  254. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  320. 

Riker,  History  of  Newtown,  Long  Island  (1852),  418. 

HEATON 

James1  Heaton  was  born  in  or  about  1642,  and  died  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  October  16,  1712,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
His  mother  was  the  widow  Elizabeth  Heaton,  who  also  emigrated, 
and  married  as  her  second  husband  Benjamin  Wilmot,  and  as  her 
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third,  after  September  29,  1659,  William  Judson.  He  died  July 
29,  1662,  and  she  died  in  1685.  James1  Heaton  married  at  New 
Haven,  November  20,  1662,  Sarah2  Street  (see  Street).  In 
the  distribution  of  seats  in  the  meeting  house  of  January  20, 
1661/2,  he  was  given  a  place  in  the  second  seat  below  the  door. 
In  1661  he  appears  in  the  town  records,  with  an  expression  of 
opinion,  the  calmness  and  reasonableness  of  which  are  notable  for 
the  time.  Having  been  reprimanded  for  card  playing,  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  might  have  better  employed  his  time,  and  says :  “if 
it  were  to  doe  againe,  he  would  not  doe  it  being  it  is  judged  unlaw- 
full  &  gives  offence,  but  for  the  thing  it  self,  unless  all  recreation 
be  unlawfull,  he  cannot  see  that  what  he  hath  done  is  euill.”  In 
1664  he  was  appointed  fence  viewer,  and  again  in  1676.  He  also 
served  as  constable  in  1675,  and  as  townsman  in  1670,  1671  and 

1672.  He  was  a  member  of  the  train  band,  and  on  August  18, 

1673,  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  corporalship  in  it,  alleging 
that  he  lived  at  the  farm,  and  could  not  well  attend  to  it.  He  was 
released  according  to  his  request.  He  served  as  deputy  to  the 
General  Court  from  New  Haven  in  1696  and  1697.  A  son, 

Theophilus2  Heaton,  who  afterwards  changed  his  name  to 
Seth2  Heaton,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  March  25, 1676,  and  died, 
probably  at  North  Haven,  although  his  death  is  also  recorded  at 
New  Haven,  on  April  8,  1739.  He  married  June  2,  1701,  at  New 
Haven,  Hannah3  Todd,  who  was  bom  February  17,  1679,  at 
New  Haven,  and  died  January  25,  1759,  at  North  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut  (see  Todd,  Second  Line).  A  daughter, 

Abigail3  Heaton,  was  born  January  4,  1702,  at  New  Haven, 
and  died  May  29,  1774,  at  North  Haven.  On  February  25, 
1724/5,  at  New  Haven,  she  married  Daniel2  Barnes,  who  was 
born  at  New  Haven,  August  9,  1694,  and  died  September  10, 
1763,  at  North  Haven  (see  Barnes). 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  632,  657-658. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  1 :  116;  3:  725,  726. 

Street  Genealogy  (1895),  5,  8,  13,  14. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  2:399. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 :  51. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649-1662,  (1917),  1 : 271,  487,  488,  511. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919),  2:86,  220,  313,  352»  375>  I4I» 
345,  264,  289,  303. 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records  1689-1706:  pp.  158,  174.  22I>  235* 
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HISCOX 


William1  Hiscox  was  born  in  1638,  and  died  May  24,  1704, 
undoubtedly  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  as  that  was  his  residence, 
and  the  place  of  his  burial.  In  1671  he  was  made  freeman  at 
Newport,  and  on  June  7,  1671,  served  on  the  jury.  At  this  time 
the  adherents  of  the  keeping  of  the  ‘'seventh  day  Sabbath”  were 
defending  their  views  vigorously  against  the  opposition  of  those 
who  disagreed  with  them,  and  on  December  23,  1671,  Hiscox 
was  one  of  the  seven  who  formed  a  new  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church  at  Newport.  Among  the  seven  were  also  Samuel1  Hub¬ 
bard  and  his  wife  and  one  daughter.  Hiscox  was  the  first  pastor 
of  this  church.  When  on  April  4,  1676,  the  Assembly  desired  the 
advice  of  “the  most  judicious  inhabitants,”  and  named  sixteen 
men  to  join  their  deliberations  at  their  next  meeting,  William  His¬ 
cox  (as  well  as  George1  Lawton,  elsewhere  mentioned),  was  one 
of  those  summoned.  In  1680  he  is  taxed  gs.  On  October  20, 
1683,  Samuel1  Hubbard,  in  a  letter,  mentions  Rebecca  Hiscox, 
who  was  undoubtedly  the  wife  of  William,  although  it  has  been 
said  that  Agnes  Poignes  was  the  wife  of  William1  and  the  mother 
of  Thomas2.  Nothing  further  is  known  about  Rebecca.  On  March 
4,  1702,  he  was  a  proprietor  in  the  common  lands,  and  in  1703- 
1704  served  as  General  Treasurer.  A  son, 

Thomas2  Hiscox,  was  born  in  1686,  and  died  May  20,  1772,  or 
I773-  On  October  31,  1703,  at  Westerly,  he  married  Bethiah3 
Clarke,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  April  xi,  1678, 
and  died  in  1756  (see  Clarke,  Fifth  Line).  His  second  wife 
was  Patience  Beebe,  daughter  of  Samuel  Beebe,  of  Southold, 
Long  Island,  New  York.  Thomas  was  a  cordwainer.  In  1706 
he  united  with  the  church,  and  by  1709  he  had  removed  to  Wes¬ 
terly,  from  Newport,  and  in  that  year  was  made  freeman  at  the 
former  place.  He  served  as  town  treasurer  from  1712  to  1722, 
and  as  deputy  in  1714,  1718,  1720,  1726,  1727,  1734,  X736,  1739, 
I74°  and  1741.  He  refused  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the 
Westerly  Company  in  17x4.  In  17x6  he  was  town  clerk,  and  in 
the  same  year  church  clerk  and  deacon.  In  1727  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  as  elder  of  the  church,  and  in  1750  was  called  upon  to 
assist  Joseph  Maxson  in  his  pastorate.  A  daughter,  by  the  first 
wife, 
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Hannah3  Hiscox,  was  born  at  Westerly,  January  22,  1719/20, 
and  died  October  7,  1750.  She  married  Jonathan4  Rogers, 
who  was  born  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  November  24,  1714, 
and  died  there  May  11,  1787  (see  Rogers). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  99. 

James  Rogers  and  his  Descendants  (1902),  in. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  20,  36,  108. 

Morrison,  Clarke  Families  of  Rhode  Island  (1902),  26. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  4 : 227,  374,  385,  520,  572. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island  (1900),  1:23. 

HUBBARD 

Samuel1  Hubbard  was  born  at  Mendlesham,  near  London, 
England,  in  1610.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  James  Hubbard 
and  Naomi  Cocke,  and  the  grandson  of  Thomas  Hubbard.  He 
emigrated  in  1633*  Rtid  as  he  arrived  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
October  of  that  year,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a  passenger  on 
the  James,  which  sailed  in  August  and  arrived  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  on  October  10,  1633.  The  month  of  his  death  is  not  known, 
but  the  year  was  1689.  He  married  Tacy  Cooper,  who  was  born 
in  England  in  1608.  She  was  living  in  Dorchester,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  June  9,  1634,  but  had  moved  to  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
before  1636,  as  on  January  4,  1636,  they  were  married  there. 
Her  brother,  Robert  Cooper,  apparently  emigrated  with  her,  but 
returned  to  England  in  1644*  Another  brother,  John  Cooper, 
was  a  resident  of  London,  England. 

Samuel  Hubbard  says  of  himself :  “I  was  born  of  good  parents, 
my  mother  brought  me  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  Mendle¬ 
sham,  in  catechising  me  and  hearing  choice  ministers,”  and  later : 
“I  have  a  testament  of  my  grandfather  Cocke’s,  printed  1549, 
which  he  hid  in  his  bedstraw,  lest  it  should  be  found  and  burned, 
in  Queen  Mary’s  days.”  By  1634  Samuel  had  left  Salem  for 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  where  in  1635  he  joined  the  church, 
“by  giving  account  of  my  faith.”  He  was  apparently  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  Connecticut,  in  1635,  and  had  moved  from  there  to  Wethers¬ 
field,  Connecticut,  by  1636  or  1637.  On  May  10,  1639,  he  went 
to  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  a  church,  consisting  of  five  men,  and  “my  wife  soon 
after  added.”  From  there  he  went  to  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
where  on  May  10,  1647,  his  religious  fervor  created  difficulties 
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for  him.  He  wrote:  “God  having  enlightened  both,  but  mostly 
my  wife,  into  his  holy  ordinances  of  baptizing  only  of  visible 
believers,  and  being  very  zealous  for  it,  she  was  mostly  struck  at 
and  answered  two  terms  publicly,  where  I  was  also  said  to  be  as 
bad  as  she,  and  sore  threatened  with  imprisonment  to  Hartford 
jail,  if  not  to  renounce  it  or  to  remove;  that  scripture  came  into 
our  mouths,  if  they  persecute  you  in  one  place,  flee  to  another, 
and  so  we  did  2  day  of  October,  1648,  we  went  for  Rhode  Island 
and  arrived  there  the  12  day.  I  and  my  wife  upon  our  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  our  faith  were  baptized  by  brother  Joseph  Clarke  3  day  of 
November  1648.”  The  diary  from  which  this  extract  was  copied 
is  unfortunately  now  lost.  Hubbard  was  a  zealous  Baptist,  and 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  visit  other  congregations  on  behalf 
of  his  church.  On  August  7,  1651,  he  was  sent  to  visit  some 
brethren  who  had  been  imprisoned  at  Boston,  and  in  1657,  he 
went  with  Holmes  on  a  preaching  tour  on  Long  Island.  In  1655 
he  was  made  freeman,  and  in  1664,  on  account  of  the  disability 
of  Lawrence  Turner,  Hubbard  was  to  be  General  Solicitor. 
Religious  matters,  however,  were  most  vital  in  his  life.  On 
March  10,  1665,  he  wrote  in  his  diary :  “my  wife  took  up  keeping 
of  the  Lord’s  holy  seventh  day  Sabbath,”  and  in  April,  1665  •  “I 
took  it  up  ....  Later:  Bethiah  Feb  1666  &  our  son  Joseph 
Clarke  23  Feb  1 666.”  On  April  7,  1668,  he  went  to  Boston  to 
hold  a  public  dispute  with  members  of  the  church  there,  and  in 
July,  1668,  he  wrote  from  Boston  to  his  cousin,  John  Smith 
of  London,  England:  “Through  God’s  great  mercy,  the  Lord 
have  given  me  in  this  wilderness,  a  good,  diligent,  careful,  pain¬ 
ful  and  very  loving  wife ;  we,  through  mercy,  live  comfortably, 
praised  be  God,  as  co-heirs  together  of  one  mind  in  the  Lord, 
travelling  through  this  wilderness  to  our  heavenly  sion,  knowing 
we  are  pilgrims  as  our  fathers  were,  and  good  portion  being 
content  therewith.  A  good  house,  as  with  us  judged,  25  acres 
of  ground  fenced,  and  four  cows  which  give,  one  young  heifer 
and  three  calves  and  a  very  good  mare,  a  trade,  a  carpenter,  and 
health  to  follow  it,  and  my  wife  very  diligent  and  painful, 
praised  be  God.” 

There  were  differences  between  the  observers  of  the  “seventh 
day  Sabbath”  and  the  other  members  of  the  church  and  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  in  which  he  had  participated,  Hubbard 
wrote  to  his  children  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  on  December 
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i6,  1671,  that  ‘‘it  was  a  tumult.”  A  few  days  later,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  December,  with  his  wife  and  one  daughter,  and 
four  other  people,  he  formed  the  first  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church  in  this  country.  He  was  a  man  respected  by  the  com¬ 
munity  and  his  friends  were  among  the  most  prominent  men 
in  the  colony,  including  John  Thornton  and  Roger  Williams,  and 
also  Governor  Leete  of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  A  daughter, 

Bethiah2  Hubbard,  was  born  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
December  19,  1646,  and  died  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  April  17, 
1707.  On  November  16,  1664,  at  Westerly,  she  married  Joseph2 
Clarke,  who  was  born  February  11,  1642,  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  died  January  11,  1726/7,  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 
(see  Clarke). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  106. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  2  :485. 

1000  Years  of  Hubbard  History  (1895),  54,  55. 

Morrison,  Clarke  Families  of  Rhode  Island  (1902),  24. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  20,  37. 


HUBBARD 
(Second  Line) 

Samuel1  Hubbard  married  Tacy  Cooper  and  had  a  daughter, 

Ruth2  Hubbard,  who  was  born  January  11,  1640,  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  died  in  1691  or  later  at  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island.  She  married  November  2,  1655,  Robert1  Burdick,  who 
died,  probably  in  1692  (see  Burdick). 

1000  Years  of  Hubbard  History  (1895),  55. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  31,  106. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  2:485. 

JENCKES 

Joseph1  Jenckes  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Hammersmith, 
England,  in  1602.  He  emigrated  in  or  about  1642  to  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  at  the  request  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  wished 
to  establish  iron  and  steel  works,  and  desired  Jenckes  as  master 
mechanic.  He  was  the  first  man  to  take  out  a  patent  in  America, 
patenting  mill  improvements  in  1646.  In  1647  he  built  a  forge 
and  manufactured  an  improved  scythe,  which  he  patented  in  1655. 
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“In  answere  to  the  peticon  of  Joseph  Jenckes  for  liberty  to  make 
exercise  of  his  abilityes  and  inventions  for  ye  making  of  engins 
for  mils  to  go  with  water  for  ye  more  speedy  dispatch  of  work 
than  formerly  and  mils  for  ye  making  scithes  and  other  edged 
tools  with  a  new  invented  sawe  mil  that  they  may  be  offered 
cheaper  than  formerally  and  that  fourteen  (14)  years  without 
disturbants  by  any  others  setting  up  like  invention,  this  petition 
is  granted  May  23,  1655.”  Further:  “It  is  ordered  by  this 
courte  that  Joseph  Jenckes  senior  and  his  assignees,  only,  shall 
have  liberty  granted  to  them  to  make  the  engine,  the  sd  Jenckes, 
hath  power  to  this  Courte  for  the  more  speedy  cutting  of  grass, 
for  seven  years  and  that  no  inhabitant  or  other  person  within  this 
jurisdiction  during  that  time  shall  make  or  use  ye  kind  of  engine 
without  lycense  first  obtained  from  sd  Jenckes  on  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds  for  every  such  engine  so  made  or  used  or  offered  to 
be  recovered  at  any  Courte  in  this  jurisdiction  by  the  sd  Joseph 
Jenckes  Senior.’’  In  1652  he  had  cut  the  dies  for  the  first  coin¬ 
age  of  money  in  this  country,  the  Pine  Tree  Shilling.  The  first 
fire  engine  was  ordered  by  the  selectmen  of  Boston  and  built  by 
Jenckes  in  1654.  In  1667  he  wished  to  establish  a  wire  manu¬ 
factory,  and  sought  aid  therefor.  Jenckes  had  emigrated  as  a 
widower,  leaving  two  sons,  Joseph  and  George,  in  England.  He 
married  in  Lynn,  Elizabeth,  whose  parentage  is  not  known.  She 
died  in  July,  1679?  and  he  died  in  March,  1683.  He  is  very  prob¬ 
ably  a  descendant  of  the  Jenckes  family  which  originated  in  Wales, 
and  later  was  of  Wolverton  in  Shropshire,  England.  A  son,  by 
the  first  wife, 

Joseph2  Jenckes,  was  born  in  England  in  1632.  He  married 
Hester2  Ballard,  who  was  born  in  1633  in  England,  and  died 
in  or  after  1717  (see  Ballard).  In  or  about  1647  he  emigrated, 
and  joined  his  father  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  where  he  served  at 
his  business.  He  soon  left  for  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Pawtucket,  building  his  iron 
foundry  and  machinery  at  Pawtucket  Falls.  He  first  went  to 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  granted  land  on  either 
side  of  the  Pawtuxet  River  for  his  saw  mill,  and  in  return  for 
this  grant,  he  agreed  to  let  the  inhabitants  of  Warwick  have 
boards  from  his  mill  at  4jr  6d  a  hundred.  Pie  served  as  fore¬ 
man  of  a  jury  on  January  18,  1670,  on  the  case  of  Thomas  Smith 
and  Ruth,  his  wife,  who  were  drowned  in  the  Pawtuxet  River  on 
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the  1 6th  of  that  month.  On  October  io,  1671,  he  established 
his  forge  and  saw  mill  on  sixty  acres  which  he  had  bought  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  These  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
the  Indians  in  1676  during  King  Philip’s  War,  but  he  rebuilt 
them  afterward.  In  1677  he  was  made  freeman.  He  served  as 
deputy  in  1679,  and  as  Assistant  in  1680,  1681,  1682,  1683,  1684, 
1685,  1686,  1689,  1690,  and  1696.  On  May  5,  1680,  he  and 
George  Lawton  and  another  man  were  empowered  to  purchase 
a  bell  ‘‘for  the  public  use  of  this  colony,  and  for  giving  notice  or 
signifying  the  several  times  or  sittings  of  the  Assemblys  and 
Courts  of  Trials,  and  General  Councils.”  The  bell  was  bought 
for  £3  ios.  He  had  land  laid  out  in  November,  1683,  and  by 
August  6,  1688,  his  ratable  estate  had  reached  a  considerable  size, 
consisting  of  six  acres  of  planting  land,  two  acres  of  meadow, 
eight  acres  of  pasture,  thirty  acres  of  wild  pasture,  rights  in  land, 
four  oxen,  seven  cows,  two  steers,  a  heifer,  a  yearling,  two  mares, 
a  colt,  swine,  sheep,  and  his  saw  mill.  On  January  30,  1690,  he 
and  George  Lawton  and  others  wrote  to  T.  M.  William  and  Mary, 
congratulating  them  on  their  accession  to  the  throne,  and  giving 
an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  He  was  chosen  by  the 
Assembly  in  1695  to  run  the  eastern  line  of  the  boundary  of  the 
colony.  His  will  was  made  October  21,  1708,  and  probated  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1717.  In  it  he  confirms  the  deeds  of  land  he  has  already 
made,  and  leaves  his  coal  house  and  forge  to  his  sons,  Ebenezer 
and  William.  His  wife  is  to  have  all  movables  for  life,  and  is  to 
dispose  of  them  at  her  death  to  their  children  and  grandchildren. 
His  estate  amounted  to  £36  29^  8 d.  He  died  January  4,  1717,  at 
Providence.  A  daughter, 

Elizabeth3  Jenckes,  was  bom  in  1658  and  died  in  1740,  leaving 
an  estate  of  £401  12^.  Her  will  was  made  July  4,  1738,  and 
probated  May  12,  1740,  and  she  made  bequests  to  the  children  of 
her  daughter,  Sarah  Witter.  In  1722,  in  a  deposition,  she  says 
she  is  about  seventy  years  old,  but  from  other  sources  it  appears 
that  she  was  actually  younger  than  that.  She  married  Samuel2 
Tefft,  who  was  born  in  1644,  and  died  in  1725  (see  Tefft). 
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Genealogy  of  Jenks  Family  of  Newport,  N.  II.,  i,  2. 

Tefft  Ancestry  (1904),  5. 
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LAWTON 

George1  Lawton  emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  England,  in  or 
about  1634,  and  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of 
Aquidneck,  Rhode  Island,  in  1638.  He  died  at  Portsmouth, 
Rhode  Island,  on  October  5,  1693,  and  was  buried  in  his  orchard 
there.  He  married  Elizabeth2  Hazard  (see  Hazard). 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony  some  members  of  the  Lawton 
family  used  a  seal  with  the  device  a  demi-fox  salient,  with  the 
motto  on  a  ribbon  “liberte  toute  entiere.” 

On  April  30,  1639,  he,  with  twenty-eight  others,  as  incorpora¬ 
tors  of  Portsmouth,  signed  the  following  agreement :  “We  whose 
names  are  underwritten  do  acknowledge  ourselves  the  legal  sub¬ 
jects  of  his  Majesty  King  Charles  and  in  his  name  do  hereby 
bind  ourselves  into  a  civil  body  politicke,  unto  his  laws  according 
to  matters  of  justice/’  He  was  granted  forty  acres  “near  his 
brother  Thomas,”  on  January  25,  1648.  In  that  year  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Trials,  and  in  1655  freeman.  He  was 
deputy  from  Portsmouth  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1665,  1672, 
1675,  1676,  1679  and  1680.  On  August  31,  1671,  the  Assembly 
ordered  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  and  Council  of  War  to 
be  held  at  his  house  on  September  fifth,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon,  ‘  there  and  then  to  consider  of  some  ways  and  means 
for  securing  the  inhabitants,  and  their  estates  in  these  times  of 
imminent  danger.”  For  the  defence  of  the  Council  from 
treachery  by  the  Indians,  twenty  horsemen  completely  armed 
were  ordered  to  attend.  On  March  2,  1672,  he  sold  twenty-four 
acres  on  Conanicut  Island.  On  April  4,  1676,  the  Assembly 
voted :  “That  in  these  troublesome  times  and  straits  in  this  colony, 
the  Assembly  desiring  to  have  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the 
most  judicious  inhabitants,  if  it  may  be  had  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  do  desire  at  their  next  sitting,  the  company  and  counsel” 
of  sixteen  persons,  among  whom  was  George  Lawton.  On  May 
2,  1676,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  serve  the  commonwealth, 
being  sent  with  John  Easton  to  Providence  to  determine  whether 
garrisons  should  be  kept  there  at  the  charge  of  the  Colony,  as 
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they  had  sent  a  petition  to  the  Assembly  on  account  of  their 
distressed  condition  “in  these  present  times  of  wars  with  the 
Indians.”  On  October  30,  1678,  the  Assembly  ordered  a  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Lawton’s  house  on  the  following  January  thirteenth, 
to  adjudge  and  audit  all  accounts  between  Newport  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  relating  to  the  late  Indian  wars.  He  was  Assistant  to 
the  Governor  in  1680,  1681,  1682,  1683,  1684,  1685,  1686,  1689 
and  1690.  He  and  two  other  men  were  empowered  by  the 
Assembly  to  purchase  a  bell  to  call  together  the  Assembly,  Courts 
of  Law,  etc.,  which  had  until  that  time  been  summoned  by  beat 
of  drum.  This  they  bought  in  1680  for  £3  10 s.  On  January 
2,  1688,  he  deeded  to  his  son  Robert  all  his  real  and  personal 
property. 

On  January  30,  1690,  Lawton,  with  five  other  Assistants  wrote 
to  T.  M.  William  and  Mary  a  congratulatory  letter  upon  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  with  particular  mention  of  the  deposition  of  Governor 
Andros.  A  daughter, 

Mary2  Lawton,  married  John2  Babcock,  who  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  in  1644,  and  died  at  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  in  1685  (see  Babcock).  She  survived  her  husband  and 
married  on  April  21,  1698,  as  her  second  husband,  Erasmus 
Babbitt.  She  died  at  Westerly  on  November  8,  1711. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  121,  122. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  8,  545,  546. 

Hazard  Family  of  Rhode  Island  (1895),  2,  5,  6,  14. 
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LEWIS 

John1  Lewis  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Rhode  Island  records 
as  signing  the  articles  of  agreement  about  the  settlement  of 
Westerly  on  March  22,  1661.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  town,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
previous  to  this  date,  but  the  records  of  Newport  were  damaged 
during  the  Revolution,  and  this  supposition  therefore  cannot  be 
verified.  On  October  28,  1668,  he  was  freeman  at  Westerly, 
and  on  May  18,  1669,  his  name  appears  on  a  list  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  town.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  May  1 6,  1671, 
in  response  to  a  warrant  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Westerly 
to  appear  “tomorrow  at  Tobias  Saunders  house  to  see  how  they 
stand  as  to  their  fidelity  to  His  Majesty  and  this  colony/’  There 
was  some  dispute  between  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  as  to 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  on  which  Westerly  stood, 
and  by  this  oath  their  loyalty  to  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  was 
more  particularly  to  be  determined.  He  renewed  his  oath  of 
allegiance  on  September  17,  1679.  Before  1690  he  died,  and  was 
buried  just  below  the  village  of  Westerly.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  wife.  A  son, 

James2  Lewis,  received  a  lot  at  Westerly  on  March  3,  1680.  He 
married  Sarah3  Babcock,  who  died  in  or  after  1740  (see  Bab¬ 
cock,  Third  Line).  James  died  in  x745>  and  his  will,  which  was 
made  May  6,  1740,  was  probated  September  30,  1745.  His 
executor  was  his  son,  James,  to  whom  he  left  a  fifth  part  of 
his  movable  estate.  Each  of  his  four  daughters,  Sarah  Enos, 
Elizabeth  Crandall,  Mary  Hall  and  Patience  Hall,  were  to  have 
a  fifth  of  the  movable  estate,  but  their  mother  was  to  have  a  third 
for  life,  and  they  were  only  to  inherit  her  share  after  her  death. 
To  his  son  John  he  left  five  shillings,  with  the  comment  that  he 
had  already  had  his  share,  and  the  son  David  also  received  five 
shillings.  His  grandson,  Benjamin  Lewis,  the  son  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ruth  Lewis,  was  to  have  £10,  to  be  taken  out  before  the 
division  of  his  property  was  made.  His  inventory  amounted  to 
£388  8s  5 d.  He  had  settled  at  Exeter,  Rhode  Island,  and  probably 
died  there.  A  son, 

John3  Lewis,  married  at  Westerly,  on  March  3,  1717,  Lucy 
Crandall.  Her  name  is  sometimes  given  as  Tacy.  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  identify  her.  After  her  death  he  married  a 
second  wife,  Mercy.  By  the  second  marriage  there  were  ten 
children,  but  by  the  first,  only  one  son, 

Stephen4  Lewis,  born  at  Westerly,  April  9,  1719.  On  October 
!8,  1747,  at  Westerly,  he  married  Martha4  Witter  (see  Wit¬ 
ter).  She  was  living  as  late  as  October  22,  1779,  when  she 
was  listed  as  a  member  of  the  First  Sabbatarian  Church  at  Hop- 
kinton,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  living  in  1768,  as  in  July  of  that 
year  both  he  and  Martha  appear  on  the  church  list.  A  son, 
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Stephen5  Lewis,  was  born  at  Westerly,  June  18,  1748.  There 
is  no  further  record  of  him  at  Westerly,  or  other  Rhode  Island 
towns.  The  probate  records  of  Burlington,  Connecticut,  show 
that  a  Stephen  Lewis  died  insolvent,  and  that  on  October  22,  1811, 
Clark  Lewis,  the  administrator  of  his  estate,  posted  a  bond,  for 
which  the  surety  was  Jonathan  Burdick.  The  inventory  of  his 
estate  was  taken  in  January,  1812,  by  John  Crandall  and  Elisha 
West,  and  in  a  list  of  debts  against  the  estate  is  the  item,  “Ethan 
Stillman  for  last  sickness,  $3.84.”  There  is  no  positive  proof 
that  the  Stephen  Lewis  of  Westerly  and  he  of  Burlington  are 
identical,  but  it  is  known  that  many  of  the  settlers  of  Burlington 
came  from  Rhode  Island,  especially  from  the  vicinity  of  Westerly, 
and  the  other  Stephen  Lewises  who  appear  in  the  records  can  be 
otherwise  identified,  while  only  this  Stephen,  the  son  of  Stephen 
and  Martha,  completely  disappears  from  the  records  at  Westerly 
after  his  birth.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  that  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Stephen  of  Burlington  married  a  Westerly  man.  This 
daughter, 

Polly6  Lewis,  was  born  at  Burlington,  Connecticut,  May  21, 
1777,  and  died  there  November  24,  1813.  She  married  on  July 
24,  1794,  Ethan4  Stillman,  who  was  born  at  Westerly  on 
December  27,  1768,  and  died  there  July  4,  1845  (see  Stillman, 
Third  Line). 

William  Stillman,  Poetry  and  Prose  (1852),  6. 

George  Stillman  Genealogy  (1903),  xxii,  7. 
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MAXSON 

Richard1  Maxson  was  for  a  time  a  resident  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  His  trade  was  that  of  a  blacksmith,  and  on 
October  2,  1634,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  church,  he  was 
recorded  as  employed  by  James  Everill  (doubtless  James2  Avery). 
In  1638  he  was  admitted  as  inhabitant  of  the  Island  of  Aquid- 
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neck  [Rhode  Island].  On  February  7,  1639,  "Richard  Maxson, 
blacksmith,  upon  complaints  being-  made  against  him,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  detected  for  his  oppression  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  who 
being  convinced  thereof,  promised  amendment  and  satisfaction.” 
He  was  concerned  in  the  founding  of  the  new  settlement  at 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-nine  (of 
whom  George1  Lawton  was  another),  who  signed  the  compact 
binding  themselves  into  a  “civil  body  politicke,,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  King.  On  March  6,  1640,  thirty-six  acres  were 
recorded  in  his  name.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  wife,  or  of  the 
date  of  his  death.  A  son, 

John  Maxson,  was  born  in  1639*  and  died  December  17,  1720. 

His  wife  was  Mary2  Mosher,  who  was  born  in  1641,  and  died 

February  2,  1718  (see  Mosher).  He  was  made  freeman  at 

Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  on  October  29,  1 668,  and  served  as 

deputy  m  1670,  1 686,  1690  and  1705.  On  October  24,  1677,  he 

was  excused  from  serving  on  a  jury  because  both  his  wife  ’and 

her  mother  were  ill.  In  1687  he  was  Overseer  of  the  Poor,  and 

was  appointed  one  of  the  two  men  to  present  a  petition  to  Sir 

Edmund  Andros  for  a  charter  for  the  town.  He  served  on  the 

Grand  Jury  in  1687  and  1688.  On  September  16,  1690,  he  was 

appointed  one  of  three  men  to  apportion  the  rates  in  Westerly. 

He  was  granted  fifty  acres  of  land  on  March  28,  1692,  which 

he  sold  on  March  4,  1694.  On  March  4,  1702,  he  was  one  of  the 

proprietors  of  the  common  lands  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  He 

was  called  to  be  the  Elder  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church 

on  September  20,  1708:  “Our  beloved  brother,  John  Maxson,  Sr., 

was  ordained  to  the  office  of  an  elder  to  the  Congregation  in  and 

about  Westerly.”  His  will  was  made  January  22,  1716,  and 

probated  February  16,  1721.  The  executors  were  his  sons,  John, 

Joseph,  and  Jonathan.  He  bequeathed  to  his  wife  £40,  two  cows 

with  their  keep,  and  the  “house  we  now  live  in”  for  life.  To 

his  son,  Joseph,  he  left  his  husbandry  tools,  a  riding  mare  and  £%. 

A  son,  J 

Joseph3  Maxson,  was  born  in  1672,  and  died  in  September, 
1750-  He  married  Tacy2  Burdick,  who  died  in  or  after  1747 
(see  Burdick,  Second  Line).  In  1705  he  served  as  deputy  from 
Westerly^  In  1732  he  was  ordained  “evangelist  or  travelling 
minister.”  In  1739  he  was  appointed  elder  to  assist  his  brother. 
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His  will  was  made  April  24,  1747,  and  probated  October  29, 
1750.  In  it  his  wife  Tacy  was  named  as  executrix.  She  was 
to  have  the  profits  of  all  his  movable  estate  while  she  remained 
his  widow,  but  if  she  remarried  she  was  to  have  only  £10.  To 
his  four  living  daughters,  Tacy  Burdick,  Judith  Randall,  Ruth 
Babcock  and  Elizabeth  Wells,  he  left  twenty  shillings  apiece. 
His  daughter  Mary  Champlin,  deceased,  was  not  given  a  similar 
amount  because  Jeffrey  Champlin  had  had  part  of  Maxson  s  land. 
His  two  sons,  Joseph  and  John,  were  also  left  twenty  shillings, 
and  as  they  had  had  land  from  him,  the  remainder  of  the  estate 
was  to  be  divided  among  the  five  daughters,  in  Mary’s  case  going 
to  her  representatives.  His  inventory  amounted  to  £562  3^  and 
included  two  cows,  a  bull,  an  old  mare,  pewter,  notes,  etc.  A  son, 

Joseph4  Maxson,  was  born  March  10,  1692.  He  married 
Bethiah  who  was  born  July  3L  I^93-  The  birth  of  their  first 
child  is  recorded  at  Westerly  in  1716,  so  they  were  probably 
married  in  1715.  A  daughter, 

Mary5  Maxson,  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  August 
28,  1718,  and  died  May  12,  1791,  at  Westerly.  She  married  in 
January,  1739,  Joseph3  Stillman,  who  was  born  at  Westerly, 
December  5,  1716,  and  died  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island  (see 
Stillman). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  342,  343. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  117. 

George  Stillman  Genealogy  (1903).  4- 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  3:  183. 

MAXSON 
(Second  Line) 

Richard1  Maxson  had  a  son, 

John2  Maxson,  who  married  Mary2  Mosher,  and  had  a  son, 

Joseph3  MXxson,  who  married  Eacy-  Burdick,  and  had  a 
daughter, 

Elizabeth4  Maxson,  who  married  Jonathan3  Wells  at  Wes¬ 
terly,  Rhode  Island,  November  29,  1734.  He  was  born  at 
Westerly,  June  22,  1712  (see  Wells). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  343. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  45. 
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MAXSON 
(Third  Line) 

Richard1  Maxson  had  a  son, 

John2  Maxson,  who  married  Mary2  Mosher,  and  had  a  son, 

John3  Maxson,  who  was  bom  in  1667  and  died  in  July,  1748. 
On  January  19,  1687/8  (or  according  to  another  entry  in  the  vital 
records,  on  February  19),  he  married  Judith3  Clarke,  at  Wes¬ 
terly,  Rhode  Island.  She  was  born  at  Westerly  on  October  12, 
1667  (see  Clarke,  Third  Line).  On  August  21,  1712,  John 
Maxson  was  ordained  as  deacon  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church,  and  on  July  5,  1719,  was  ordained  elder.  In  1716 
he  was  made  freeman.  His  inventory  was  taken  July  25,  1748, 
and  amounted  to  £277  $s  4 d,  and  included  cattle,  Josephus'  His¬ 
tory,  and  parts  of  a  bible.  His  father  had  bequeathed  him  “the 
great  bible  which  was  my  father’s,"  and  it  was  probably  parts 
of  this  bible  which  were  noted  in  the  inventory.  A  daughter, 

Elizabeth4  Maxson,  was  bom  November  7,  1695,  at  Westerly. 
She  married  at  Westerly,  August  25,  1715,  John2  Davis,  who 
was  born  May  5,  1696,  probably  at  Westerly  (see  Davis). 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  20,  28,  45,  116. 

William  Stillman,  Poetry  and  Prose  (1852),  2,  4. 
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MILES 

Richard1  Miles  came  from  Wormley,  Hertfordshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  settlers  of  Quinnipiac  (New  Haven,  Connecticut).  He 
died  at  New  Haven  January  7,  1666/7.  His  wife  died  in  or 
soon  after  1644,  and  Richard  married  Katherine  Constable,  a 
widow.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  when  the  seats  in 
the  meeting  house  were  distributed,  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
seated  well  forward,  in  the  fourth  of  the  long  seats  devoted, 
respectively,  to  men  and  women.  Fie  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
on  July  1,  1644,  and  was  appointed  fence  viewer  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  a  surveyor,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
view  ground  and  to  appraise  it,  and  to  serve  on  various  commit- 
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tees.  In  1645  he  was  a  member  of  a  committee  to  standardize  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  community.  He  served  as  deputy 
in  1651  in  the  New  Haven  Colony  legislature.  He  was  judge  in 
New  Haven  from  1648  to  1652,  and  in  1648  clerk  of  artillery. 
In  1654/5  he  served  as  corn  viewer,  and  on  November  12,  1645, 

was  asked  to  set  up  “a  bake  house . for  biskit  &c.”  On  May 

23,  1662,  “Matthew  Row  the  Milner  being  sicke,  deacon  Miles 
was  desired  to  supply  his  place  at  the  Mill;  he  said  he  was  no 
milner  (though  some  thing  he  had  done  that  way  in  England 
when  the  milner  was  out  of  the  way)  but  was  willing  to  doe  what 
he  could  for  ye  Towne  in  that  businesse.  It  was  left  with  the 
townsmen  to  use  their  endeauors  that  some  fitt  man  be  pro¬ 
cured  .  .  .  When  a  troop  was  to  be  raised  against  the 
Dutch,  Miles  was  one  of  the  six  men  to  volunteer  to  keep  a 
horse  for  a  year  for  the  troop,  in  1656.  His  widow,  Katherine, 
was  living  as  late  as  April,  1670,  and  in  that  year  disposed  of 
some  land.  A  daughter,  by  the  first  wife, 

Martha2  Miles,  was  bom,  possibly  in  or  about  1632,  and  died 
early  in  1662.  She  married  at  New  Haven,  October  20,  1650, 
George1  Pardee,  who  was  baptized  at  Pitminster,  Somersetshire, 
England,  February  19,  1624,  and  died  at  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  April,  1700  (see  Pardee). 

Jacobus,  Pardee  Genealogy  (1927),  60,  61,  67,  89. 
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302,  303,  381,  382,  456. 
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MOSHER 

Hugh1  Mosher  emigrated  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1636, 
and  settled  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  He  became  a  close  friend 
of  Roger  Williams,  and  when  Williams  was  banished  from  the 
colony  in  October,  1636,  he  accompanied  him  to  Rhode  Island. 
On  August  6,  1676,  Williams  secured  for  Mosher  a  grant  of 
land  of  one  fifth  of  the  township  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 
In  1669,  Hugh  Mosher  is  said  to  have  served  as  ensign  in  the 
militia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of 
Indians  engaged  in  King  Philip’s  War.  He  was  a  Baptist  and 
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in  1674  was  appointed  pastor  at  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts.  He 
died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  1694*  His  wife  was  Lydia 
Maxon,  who  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

The  Mosher  family  is  said  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  and 
to  have  had  its  home  in  Alsace.  When  Protestants  were  perse¬ 
cuted  there,  it  is  said  that  the  Mushers  left  for  England,  some 
time  before  1600.  At  Manchester,  England,  a  William  Mosher 
first  appears  on  the  records  in  1614,  when  he  is  called  a  silk 
weaver,  a  strong  indication  of  French  origin  as  the  only  silk 
weavers  in  England  at  that  time  were  emigrants  from  France. 
On  September  2,  1616,  he  was  a  road  overseer,  and  in  1619  is 
called  gentleman.  In  his  will,  made  in  1620,  he  calls  himself 
chapman,  or  merchant.  He  died  in  that  year,  and  his  will  is 
recorded  in  1621.  He  had  four  brothers,  John,  Thomas,  Stephen 
and  George.  John  had  a  son,  Hugh,  who  went  to  India  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  made  knight  and 
baron  for  his  services.  He  died  childless,  and  his  title  became 
extinct.  Thomas  also  had  a  son,  Hugh,  who  emigrated  and 
founded  a  Mosher  family  in  Maine.  Stephen  was  also  the  father 
of  a  Hugh  Mosher,  and  it  was  his  son  who  founded  the  Rhode 

Island  family.  Hugh1  Mosher,  the  son  of  Stephen,  had  a 
daughter, 

Mary2  Mosher,  who  was  born  in  1641,  and  died  February  2, 
She  married  John2  Maxson,  who  was  born  in  1639  and 
died  December  17,  1720  (see  Maxson). 

Origin  and  History  of  Mosher  Family  (1898),  10-14. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  3 : 246. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  133,  342. 


MUNSON 

Thomas1  Munson  was  born  in  or  about  1612,  doubtless  in 
England,  and  sailed  on  the  Elizabeth,  which  arrived  at  Boston 
in  1634.  He  had  married  Joanna  in  England.  She  was  prob¬ 
ably  born  in  or  about  1610.  In  the  distribution  of  seats  in  the 
New  Haven  meeting  house  on  March  10,  1646,  she  was  in  the 
second  cross  seat  for  women  at  the  side,  and  he  was  placed  in 
the  fifth  cross  seat  for  men.  She  died  at  New  Haven  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1678,  aged  sixty-eight.  Munson  soon  settled  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  served  in  the  Pequot  War  in  1637  as  a  member 
of  the  Hartford  forces.  A  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  was  con- 
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firmed  by  the  General  Court  to  Lieutenant  Munson  some  years 
later,  on  May  13,  1673,  which  was  doubtless  given  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  services  in  the  Pequot  War.  He  left  Hartford  to 
become  a  settler  at  New  Haven  in  1639,  and  was  freeman  at 
New  Haven  on  June  11,  1640.  He  signed  the  fundamental 
agreement  to  govern  the  colony  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
scripture.  On  April  3,  1640,  he  was  appointed  to  arbitrate  the 
differences  between  two  men  at  the  new  town.  At  the  Hartford 
Court  on  September  2,  1641,  a  suit  was  brought  by  “tho:  Mun¬ 
son  agt  John  Hall  defendt,  in  an  acn  of  defamation.  The  Jury 
find  for  the  pit  damages  20<r.  Costs  vij,?.”  On  August  6,  1642, 
Munson  was  appointed  sergeant  of  the  New  Haven  train  band. 
He  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  1644,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  fence  viewer.  When  the  Artillery  Company  was 
organized  in  March,  1645?  Munson  was  also  appointed  sergeant 
of  that  organization.  Very  frequently  he  was  appointed  to  serve 
on  committees, — in  June,  1645,  he  was  on  a  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  where  the  dyers  and  Tanners  may  Gett  their  barke  .  .  . 
with  the  least  damage  to  the  publique,”  and  in  December,  1645, 
on  a  committee  to  see  to  another  aspect  of  the  public  welfare :  to 
consider  and  digest  the  case  of  those  inhabitants  who  have 
enjoyed  public  benefits  but  “have  hitherto  borne  noe  part  of 
the  publique  chardges.”  He  served  as  selectman  in  1656,  i657> 
1658  and  1662.  On  March  7,  1647,  William  Payne  (having 
himself  been  brought  before  the  Court  for  being  late),  charged 
Sergeant  Munson  with  partiality,  saying  “he  presented  some  for 
comeing  late  on  the  Lord’s  daye  wth  their  armes  but  not  others, 
though  they  offended  equally  alike.”  Munson  asked  wheiiher 
it  were  not  upon  some  day  that  he  was  absent,  for  he  was  2  or  3 
dayes  justly  hindered  last  summer,”  and  when  Payne  brought 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  two  men  (of  whom  one  was  Ailing 
Ball)  were  late  on  a  certain  day  in  the  summer,  Munson  replied 
that  they  were  not  in  his  squadron.  Payne  was  rebuked  for 
having  made  this  charge,  and  Munson  told  that  the  Court  judged 
him  faithful,  although  they  took  this  occasion  to  exhort  him  and 
others  to  even  greater  care.  On  June  23,  1654,  Munson  served 
as  sergeant  against  the  Dutch,  with  the  Colony  Troop.  When 
on  March  7,  1661,  Munson  was  appointed  ensign  of  the  train 
band,  he  declined  the  office.  The  Court  urged  him  to  perform 
the  duties  of  ensign  on  trial,  and  he  consented  on  April  29th  to 
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do  so.  In  1 663  the  records  show  that  “Ensigne  Thomas  Munson 
declared  unto  ye  towne  that  when  he  was  chosen  ensigne,  he 
objected  against  it  as  not  being  able  to  doe  ye  worke,  but  did  take 
it  upon  triall ;  &  hauing  tried,  he  finds  himselfe  not  able  to  doe 
it  (especially  in  windy  weather),  neither  to  the  honor  of  ye 
Company  nor  for  his  own  credit;  therefore  desired  they  would 
thinke  of  some  other.”  The  matter  was,  however,  left  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  train 
band  in  May,  1664.  He  was  a  judge  in  the  town  court  in  1662, 
1663  and  1664,  and  deputy  to  the  New  Haven  legislature  in  1663 
and  1664.  He  was  sent  as  deputy  from  New  Haven  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  General  Court  (after  the  union  of  the  colony  of  New 
Haven  with  Connecticut),  in  1666,  1669  to  1679,  *68 1  an^  1682. 
When  Munson  came  to  New  Haven,  or  shortly  afterwards,  he 
was  offered  a  third  of  an  unclaimed  allotment  of  land,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  would  build  a  house  there,  and  make  wheels  and 
ploughs  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  but  he  never  complied  with 
these  stipulations.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade.  On  January 
13,  1668,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  lieutenancy,  but 
evidently  without  any  result,  as  he  was  later  made  lieutenant  of 
any  force  which  should  be  sent  out  of  New  Haven  for  the  relief 
of  any  other  colony.  Again  on  March  28,  1675,  he  resigned  as 
lieutenant,  but  the  town  “desyr  him  to  continue  in  ye  place  & 
service  untill  som  further  consideration.”  When  the  first  trial 
by  jury  was  held  at  New  Haven  on  October  3,  1665,  Munson 
was  foreman  of  the  jury.  When  there  was  trouble  with  the 
Dutch,  on  August  7,  1673,  a  resolution  was  taken:  “Whereas 
there  is  at  present  a  great  appearance  of  danger  towards  this 
Colony  by  the  approach  of  the  Dutch”  the  governor,  deputy 
governor,  Thomas  Munson  and  five  other  men  were  “hereby 
impowered  to  act  as  the  Grand  Committee  of  this  Colony  in 
establishing  and  commissionating  of  military  officers,  in  pressing 
of  men,  etc.,  and  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  judgment.  He  also  served  on  the  committee  for 
fortifications  on  September  24,  1675.  As  captain,  he  commanded 
the  New  Haven  troops  against  the  Indians  at  Norrituck  in  1675, 
and  was  captain  of  New  Haven  County  Troops  in  1676.  He 
was  granted  land  for  his  services  in  King  Philip’s  War.  In  1669, 
Munson  had  served  with  William1  Tuttle  on  a  committee  of  five 
men  to  meet  a  committee  of  five  from  Branford,  Connecticut, 
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and  settle  the  boundaries  between  the  towns.  At  his  death  on 
May  7,  1685,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  he  left  an  estate  of 
£279  4s  2d.  His  movable  estate  was  divided  between  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth  and  Hannah.  A  daughter, 

Hannah2  Munson,  was  born  or  baptized  on  June  11,  1648,  and 
died  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  on  November  30,  1695.  On  May 
2,  1667,  at  New  Haven,  she  married  Joseph2  Tuttle,  who  was 
baptized  at  New  Haven  Connecticut,  November  22,  1640,  and 
died  in  September,  1690,  at  New  Haven  (see  Tuttle,  Second 
Line).  On  August  21,  1695,  she  married  Nathan  Bradley  of 
Guilford.  In  a  deed  made  in  1695,  Hannah  gave  to  her  son, 
Samuel  Tuttle,  the  dwelling  house  he  then  occupied. 

Munson  Record  (1905),  1,  3-7,  9-1 1,  21,  22,  25,  34-36,  39-44,  48-59,  83. 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  278,  279,  672. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  3 : 257. 

Munson  Reunion  (1887),  20-42. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 : 25. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1638-1649  (1857),  1:  9,  18,  32,  35,  76,  155,  158, 
165,  302,  304,  37L  378. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1653-1665  (1858),  2:  108,  128,  488,  544. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649-1662  (1917)  1:114,  ii6,  277,  313,  354,  391, 
431,  521,  523. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919),  2:88,  137,  155,  238,  248, 
250,  263,  287,  295,  etc. 


NEWMAN 

Samuel1  Newman  was  a  resident  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
The  inventory  of  his  estate  was  given  to  the  New  Haven  Court 
on  November  7,  1689.  His  estate  was  divided  between  his  two 
children,  John  Newman  and  Sarah  Tuttle.  John  died  without 
children  in  1711,  so  that  eventually  Sarah  and  her  children 
inherited  all  his  estate.  A  daughter, 

Sarah2  Newman,  married  Samuel3  Tuttle,  in  June,  1684,  at 
New  Haven.  He  was  born  January  9,  1659/60,  at  New  Haven, 
and  died  between  1731  and  1733  (see  Tuttle).  She  was  living 
as  late  as  1692,  when  they  both  joined  the  New  Haven  Church, 
but  had  died  before  1717. 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  24. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  3 : 275. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 : 128. 
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PARDEE 

The  Pardee  family  from  which  the  American  branch  has  de¬ 
scended  is  first  found  at  Uffculme,  Devonshire,  England,  in  1591, 
when  John  Pardee,  the  first  of  the  family  of  whom  anything  is 
known,  had  his  son  baptized  “July  27,  1591,  Anthony,  son  of 
John  Perdee  christed  Uffculme,  Devon.”  Perhaps  John  Pardee 
removed  to  Pitminster,  Somersetshire,  as  it  is  certain  that  his  son, 
Anthony,  did  so,  for  in  the  parish  register  there  is  found  the 
record  of  his  marriage  to  Anstice  Cox,  the  daughter  of  John 
Cox,  on  May  3,  1614.  In  this  entry  he  is  described  as  Anthony, 
son  of  John  Pardee,  an  unusually  full  and  useful  form.  John  Cox 
married  at  Pitminster,  January  21,  1576/7,  Alice  Walsbeer.  She 
was  buried  October  15,  1607,  and  he  is  known  to  have  survived 
her,  although  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  His  youngest 
daughter,  Anstice,  was  baptized  at  Pitminster,  June  25,  1587. 
At  this  time  schoolmasters  were  permitted  to  enter  holy  orders 
without  a  degree,  and  Anthony  Pardee,  who  was  the  schoolmaster 
at  Pitminster,  took  advantage  of  this  provision.  He  became 
curate  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  at  Taunton,  Somersetshire, 
on  January  25,  162^/8,  and  was  ordained  March  9,  1627/g. 
While  he  had  been  teaching  at  Pitminster,  he  had  been  fined 
eighteen  pence  for  teaching  school  without  a  license,  and  ordered 
to  procure  one.  He  was  a  Puritan,  and  suspected  of  noncon¬ 
formity.  He  was  buried  at  Saint  Mary’s  on  January  14,  1645. 
A  son, 

George1  Pardee,  the  emigrant,  was  baptized  at  Pitminster,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1624.  He  died  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  April, 
1700.  On  October  20,  1650,  at  New  Haven,  he  married  Martha2’ 
Miles,  who  may  have  been  born  in  or  about  1632,  and  who  died 
early  in  1662  (see  Miles).  His  second  wife  was  Katherine 
Lane,  whom  he  married  at  New  Haven  on  December  29,  1662. 
There  was  a  Katherine  Lane  who  married  John2  Tuttle  in  1653, 
and  was  thought  to  be  the  daughter  of  John  Lane  of  Milford, 
Connecticut.  It  seems  that  there  might  be  some  connection 
between  the  two  Katherines,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say  what 
relationship  there  was,  if  any.  Before  1689,  Pardee  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  third  wife,  Rebecca,  who  died  after  1692  and  before  1700. 
Pardee  was  an  early  settler  at  New  Haven,  first  appearing  on  the 
records  on  June  5,  1644,  when  “Itt  was  ordered  that  George 
Pardy  Shall  dwell  with  Francis  Browne  as  his  apprentice,  for  the 
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tearme  of  5  yeares  from  hence  forwards,  dureing  wch  time  the 
said  Francis  is  to  doe  his  endeuor  to  teach  him  the  trade  of  a 
taylor.”  On  June  16,  1645,  it  was  voted  by  the  town  that  a  ferry 
service  should  be  established  with  constant  attendance  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  sunset,  except  on  Sabbath  meeting  days.  The  rate  was  to 
be  from  one  to  two  shillings,  and  Francis  Browne  was  requested 
to  undertake  the  work.  In  accepting  this  office  on  trial,  Browne 
mentioned  the  fact  that  his  man,  that  is  Pardee,  was  lame.  On 
October  3,  1650,  “Francis  Browne  propounded  that  he  might  lay 
downe  the  ferry:  he  was  desired  to  keep  it  till  another  could 
be  provided,  and  Geo:  Pardy  was  desired  to  come  speake  with 
the  Gouernor  to  see  if  hee  bee  willing  to  keepe  it:  and  if  not 
he,  William  Paine.”  In  the  course  of  time  the  matter  was  again 
brought  before  the  court,  and  on  October  8,  1651,  “Upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  betwixt  George  Pardy  &  William  Paine  aboute  keeping  of 
the  Ferry,  it  was  put  to  the  Court  to  determine:  who  by  vote 
declared  that  Geo :  Pardy  keepe  the  Ferry  and  diligently  attend  it 
till  the  Court  see  cause  to  consider  it  againe.”  In  1655  it  was 
considered  desirable  that  the  ferryman  should  live  at  “the  ferry 
poynt,”  and  Pardee  announced  himself  willing  to  build  a  house 
there  “if  he  had  but  a  convenient  way  for  his  cattell  to  come  to 
his  house.”  The  townsmen  took  under  consideration  the  question 
of  building  a  fence  for  the  cattle.  He  continued  as  ferryman  until 
October  7,  1661,  when  “George  Pardee  by  reason  of  some  bodily 
weaknesse  being  disabled  for  the  worke  of  the  Ferry,  did  (as 
was  informed)  desire  the  Towne  to  prouide  another  for  yt 
imploymt,  wch  was  left  with  ye  Townsmen  to  take  care  of.” 

On  April  4,  1654,  Pardee  took  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  seats 
in  the  meeting  house  were  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  church 
in  February,  1655/6,  at  which  time  Pardee  was  placed  in  the 
fourth  of  the  seats  on  the  stile  beside  the  door,  and  his  wife  in 
the  sixth  of  the  side  seats  for  women.  In  January,  1661/2, 
he  was  in  the  long  seat  next  the  wall,  and  Goodwife  Pardee  in 
the  third  side  seat  for  women  above  the  door.  In  February,  1668, 
Pardee  was  again  in  the  long  seat  beside  the  wall,  but  the 
women’s  seats  were  not  redistributed,  so  his  wife  is  not  mentioned. 
A  suit  was  brought  before  the  court  on  March  4,  1655/6,  by 
“Timothy  Ford,  on  behalf  of  himself,  George  Pardy  and  Richard 

Johnson . against  Allen  Ball  for  three  or  foure  cannoes, 

wch  the  said  Allen  lost  of  theirs,  and  seuerall  witnesses  were 
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examined  and  sworn  on  both  sides.”  However,  the  court  advised 
them  to  settle  their  differences  among  themselves,  or  arbitrate, 
and  the  case  does  not  appear  again  in  the  records.  On  June  16, 
1662,  Pardee  took  the  freeman’s  oath.  When  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Davenport  sued  one  Thomas  Smith  for  having  kept  Mrs.  Daven¬ 
port’s  scarf  which  he  had  found,  although  he  knew  the  owner, 
on  August  22,  1665,  “George  Pardee  (was)  Admitted  Atturnie 
for  Mr.  Davenport.”  This  offense  drew  a  heavy  fine  on  the 
unfortunate  Smith. 

The  Grammar  School  which  had  been  founded  by  Edward 
Hopkins  in  1658,  and  which  is  still  (1928)  in  existence  under  his 
name,  was  at  this  time  (1663)  without  a  teacher,  and  George 
Pardee  was  asked  to  undertake  to  teach  English,  Latin,  as  far 
as  he  could,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  manners,  “there  being 
great  fault  in  yt  refpect  as  some  expreft.”  He  accepted  this 
offer,  saying  that  much  of  his  learning  had  been  forgotten,  and 
that  if  he  were  given  sufficient  salary,  he  would  devote  all  his 
time  to  study,  otherwise  he  would  draw  on  his  memory  as  best 
he  could,  and  take  his  mornings  and  evenings  to  work.  He  was 
given  £20  and  whatever  the  parents  of  the  pupils  would  pay  him, 
and  accepted  it  on  trial  for  one  year,  becoming  the  third  master 
of  the  school.  In  1668  he  resumed  the  work  on  the  ferry.  On 
April  28,  1674,  he  accepted  £18,  and  a  house,  barn,  and  home  lot, 
as  remuneration  for  his  services  as  a  school  teacher,  and  continued 
to  teach  until  1681  or  possibly  1682.  In  June,  1683,  he  was 
licensed  to  keep  an  ordinary,  a  privilege  given  only  to  responsible 
persons,  and  the  license  was  renewed  in  1690.  In  1698  he  called 
himself  a  husbandman,  and  in  1702  a  mariner.  Although  the 
teacher  of  a  Grammar  School  was  entitled  to  call  himself  “Gentle¬ 
man”  in  England  at  that  time,  George  Pardee  never,  apparently, 
availed  himself  of  this  coveted  distinction.  A  son,  by  the  first 
wife, 

George2  Pardee,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  January  15,  1656, 
and  died  at  East  Haven,  Connecticut,  November  22,  1723.  He 
married  February  10,  1675,  at  New  Haven,  Mercy2  Ball,  who 
was  born  in  or  about  1654,  and  died  at  New  Haven,  August  13, 
1684  (see  Ball).  On  February  11,  1686,  he  married  Mercy 
Denison,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Bethia  (Boykin)  Denison. 
She  was  born  July  26,  1668,  and  died  in  1757.  Her  will  was 
made  October  3,  1752,  and  probated  in  November,  1757,  and  she 


left  an  estate  of  £g  5s  9 d,  which  was  exceeded  by  the  debts  and 
charges,  although  she  had  received  from  her  husband  a  third  of 
his  movable  property,  and  a  third  interest  for  life  in  his  real 
estate.  Pardee’s  will  was  made  November  22,  1723,  and  probated 
February  3,  1723/4.  He  bequeathed  to  his  son  John,  besides  what 
he  had  already  received,  twenty  acres,  and  directed  him  to  pay 
£12  to  his  (George’s)  creditors.  He  had  become  involved  in  a 
lawsuit  against  Elkanah  Pembroke  of  Boston,  over  an  alleged 
breach  of  contract  in  about  1698.  He  lost  the  suit,  and  borrowed 
from  his  friends  and  relatives,  on  the  security  of  his  land  holdings, 
to  meet  the  large  judgment  against  him.  This  obligation  had 
not  been  entirely  met  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  his  will  makes 
careful  provision  for  clearing  it  up.  His  inventory  showed  an 
estate  of  i860  8s  10 d. 

George2  Pardee  began  to  acquire  property  in  1678,  with  the 
purchase  of  part  of  the  Gregson  farm  in  East  Haven,  and  later 
added  to  his  holdings.  He  probably  helped  his  father  with  the 
ferry  and  succeeded  him  as  ferryman  in  or  before  1701.  He 
may  have  followed  the  sea,  as,  like  his  father,  he  called  himself  a 
mariner,  although  possibly  the  term  referred  to  their  occupation 
as  ferrymen.  In  October,  1701,  he  petitioned  the  General 
Assembly  to  increase  the  fare  on  the  ferry,  saying  that  the  then 
rates  were  not  “a  meet  recompence.”  The  rates  were  increased 
after  this.  By  1703*  he  leased  the  ferry,  and  the  following  year 
his  son  took  it  over,  George2  probably  giving  all  his  time  to  farm¬ 
ing.  A  son,  by  the  first  wife, 

John3  Pardee,  was  bom  at  East  Haven,  November  4,  1683.  He 
and  the  three  older  children  were  baptized  at  the  First  Church 
of  New  Haven,  on  July  8,  1 688.  He  died  at  North  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1760.  His  will  was  made  March  22,  1759,  and  pro¬ 
bated  in  May,  1760.  He  directed  that  his  prenuptial  contract 
with  his  wife  be  carried  out,  and  gave  to  his  son,  John,  half  the 
farm,  half  the  salt  meadow,  ‘‘my  Sabbath  Day  House  &  of  my 
husbandry  tools.”  His  estate  amounted  to  £860  6.y.  John3 
Pardee  married  at  New  Haven,  July  9,  1712,  Abigail3  Brockett, 
who  was  born  at  New  Haven  March  31,  1683,  and  died  at  North 
Haven,  August  2,  1752  (see  Brockett).  He  married,  probably 
at  Branford,  Connecticut,  before  1756,  Mary  (Brainerd)  Pond, 
who  was  born  at  Haddam,  Massachusetts,  June  20,  1700,  and  died 
at  North  Branford,  November  21,  1770.  She  was  the  daughter 
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of  Elijah  and  Mary  (Bushnell)  Brainerd,  and  the  widow  of 
Moses  Pond.  Pardee  lived  in  the  Montowese  section  of  North 
Haven,  and  is  probably  buried  there,  as  his  first  wife,  Abigail 
(Brockett)  Pardee,  is  buried  there.  A  son,  by  the  first  wife, 

John4  Pardee,  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  June  27, 
1713,  and  died  there  March  11,  1789.  He  married  at  North 
Haven,  December  12,  i744>  Sarah3  Frost,  who  was  born  at 
New  Haven,  February  22,  1712/3,  and  died  there  before  1760 
(see  Frost).  He  married  at  East  Haven,  August  18,  1761  (or 
possibly  February  18),  Sarah  (Moulthrop)  Russell,  the  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  (Tuttle)  Moulthrop,  and  the  widow  of  Tim¬ 
othy  Russell.  She  was  born  at  East  Haven  in  or  about  August, 
1 725’  an(l  died  at  North  Haven,  February  26,  1816.  John4 
Pardee  lived  at  North  Haven,  and  made  his  will  there  June  18, 
1785.  It  was  probated  April  6,  1789.  He  left  to  his  beloved 
wife,  Sarah,  all  the  movables  she  had  brought  with  her,  and  addi¬ 
tional  movables,  and  a  life  interest  in  two-thirds  of  his  real  estate. 
To  his  three  sons,  James,  Ebenezer,  and  John,  he  left  five  shillings 
in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  given  them.  To  two  of  his 
daughters  he  bequeathed  £30,  which  amount  had  already  been 
given  to  the  other  three  daughters,  and  the  residue  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  daughters.  His  estate  amounted  to  £202  14 s  6d . 
The  real  estate  in  which  his  widow  had  a  life  interest  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  children  of  his  first  wife,  on  April  27,  1818.  A  son 
by  the  first  wife, 

Ebenezer5  Pardee,  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Connecticut, 
January  27,  1755.  He  married  at  North  Haven,  March  22,  1781, 
Jemima5  Barnes,  who  was  born  in  or  about  1760,  and  baptized 
at  North  Haven,  November  8,  1761  (see  Barnes).  In  1775  he 
appears  on  a  list  of  those  men  who  performed  half  a  day's  train¬ 
ing  at  New  Haven.  He  removed  from  North  Haven  to  North 
Branford,  Connecticut,  in  1789.  A  son, 

Joseph6  Ebenezer  Pardee,  was  born  at  North  Haven,  September 
I3>  17&7-  He  married  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  May  8,  1810, 
Thankful  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  1791.  Nothing  is  known 
of  her  parentage.  He  removed  to  Scott,  New  York,  before 
1840,  and  m  that  year  he  is  listed  in  the  census  as  a  resident 
of  Scott,  aged  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  having  three  females 
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in  his  family,  whose  ages  were,  respectively,  between  forty  and 
fifty,  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  five  and  ten.  A  daughter, 

Emily7  Pardee,  was  probably  the  oldest  child,  as  in  1826  she 
married  Job6  Bennett  Clarke,  who  was  born  July  28,  1800, 
at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  and  died  January  9,  1868  (see 
Clarke). 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  28,  29,  628. 

Descendants  of  John  Brockett  (i9°5)»  32. 

Jacobus,  Pardee  Genealogy  (1927),  12,  13,  19,  22,  45-47,  59*73,  77,  89-92,  96, 
97,  hi,  1 12,  147,  210,  21 1. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  3  :  632. 
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PAYNE 

William1  Payne  was  an  early  settler  at  New  Haven,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  there  on  July  1,  1644.  On 
May  4,  1647,  he  was  fined  sixpence  for  neglecting  to  bring  his 
arms  one  lecture  day.  There  is  a  mention  of  three  Dutchmen, 
prisoners,  who  were  kept  at  his  house  in  that  year.  On  March 
7,  1647,  he  charged  Sergeant  Thomas  Munson  with  partiality  in 
bringing  some  to  court  who  were  late  on  the  Lord’s  day  with 
their  arms,  but  not  others.  Munson  was  able  to  successfully 
clear  himself  of  this  charge,  and  Payne  was  rebuked  for  making 
it.  being  told  that  he  should  have  spoken  to  Munson  privately 
first,  and  that  if  it  was  not  rectified  he  should  not  have  let  so 
great  a  time  elapse  before  making  the  charge  (it  concerned 
delinquencies  of  the  previous  summer),  and  lastly  that  it  did  not 
look  well  for  him  to  wait  until  he  himself  was  accused  of  being 
late  to  complain  of  others.  In  1649  Payne  asked  to  be  freed 
from  bringing  his  arms  on  the  Lord’s  day  and  lecture  days, 
because  he  lived  far  away,  and  had  three  small  children,  and  his 
wife  was  lame  and  could  not  help  him  bring  the  children.  The 
court  allowed  him  to  leave  his  arms  at  home  as  long  as  his 
wife  continues  lame.”  Nothing  more  is  known  of  his  wife,  except 
that  when  the  seats  in  the  meeting  house  were  distributed  in 
February  1655/6,  she  was  seated  in  the  ninth  of  the  long  seats 
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for  women,  and  her  husband  in  the  ninth  of  the  long  seats  for 
men.  Again  in  the  allotment  of  seats  of  January  20,  1661, 
Payne  was  in  the  first  side  seat  above  the  door,  and  Goodwife 
Payne  in  the  fourth  short  seat  for  women  at  the  upper  end. 
On  September  7,  1652,  Payne  was  fined  2s  6d  for  want  of  a 
half  pound  of  powder  when  his  arms  were  viewed,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1652,  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  for  being  absent 
from  training,  but  he  had  a  sufficient  excuse,  and  was  not  fined. 
In  addition  to  his  service  in  the  train  band  he  served  as  towns¬ 
man  in  1661  and  1662.  He  was  constable  in  1670,  and  fence 
viewer  many  times.  On  October  12,  1663,  on  his  complaint  of 
Thomas  Adams,  who  had  thrown  stones  at  Payne’s  house,  Adams 
was  sentenced  to  the  stocks  for  an  hour.  In  1679  he  deeded 
land  to  John  Frost,  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  Mercy.  This 
daughter, 

Mercy2  Payne,  was  baptized  as  an  adult,  April  8,  1688,  at  New 
Haven.  Before  this  date,  on  June  9>  1664*  at  New  Haven,  she 
had  married  John1  Frost,  who  was  born  in  or  about  1642,  and 
died  in  1700  (see  Frost). 

Frost,  Frost  Genealogy  (1912),  385. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  3 : 338. 

Paine  Genealogy  (1880),  86. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 :  20. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1638-1649  (1857),  1:  139,  3<>9,  3^3,  37L  SOI. 
New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649-1662  (1917),  1:136,  144,  145,  271,  272, 
479,  5 1 1,  518. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919),  2:60,  220,  267. 

PENDLETON 

Brian1  Pendleton  was  born  in  England  in  or  about  1599, 
as  in  giving  testimony  in  Court  on  July  2,  1669,  he  said  he  was 
about  seventy  years  old.  He  made  his  will  at  Portsmouth  (now 
in  New  Hampshire,  although  then  it  was  claimed  by  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Colony),  in  1677,  and  it  was  probated  in  York  County 
Court,  Maine,  April  23,  1681.  His  wife  was  Eleanor,  who  was 
referred  to  as  “lately  deceased”  in  1688.  They  had  been  married 
in  England  before  their  emigration. 

Brian  Pendleton,  from  the  fact  that  in  any  settlement  in  which 
he  established  himself  he  was  speedily  chosen  to  hold  office,  and 
took  the  position  of  a  leader  among  the  colonists,  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  man  of  education,  native  ability,  and  probably  of 
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good  family,  and  one  having  some  means.  He  first  appears  at 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  where  on  August  24,  1634,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  those  to  order  the  civil  affairs  of  the  town.  On 
September  3,  1634,  he  was  made  freeman  of  the  Colony.  He 
served  as  selectman  in  1635  and  again  in  1636.  Several  times, 
March  3,  1636/7,  April  18,  1637,  March  6,  1637/8,  and  on  May 
2,  1638,  he  represented  the  town  at  the  General  Court.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1637,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  grand  jury. 

Watertown  increased  in  size  sufficiently  to  cause  the  General 
Court  to  authorize  a  new  settlement,  which  later  became  the  town 
of  Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  Pendleton  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  colonization  of  the  new  town,  which  was  authorized  on 
September  6,  1638.  On  September  4,  1639,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  lay  out  lands  in  Sudbury,  and  he  removed  thither. 
On  May  13,  1640,  he  was  desired  by  the  General  Court  to  drill 
the  military  company  of  the  town,  and  again  on  September  5, 
1643.  He  was  also  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  church,  and 
the  erection  of  a  meeting  house. 

He  returned  to  Watertown,  and  bought  land  there  September 
30,  1646.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  Watertown  again  sent  him 
as  deputy  to  the  General  Court  on  May  26,  1647,  and  May  10, 
1648.  In  March,  1647/8,  he  is  mentioned  in  the  town  records 
as  a  member  of  a  committee,  and  is  then  called  lieutenant.  He 
soon  left  Watertown,  and  went  to  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  bought  land  November  9,  1648.  At  this  time  Massachusetts 
had  extended  her  jurisdiction  over  what  is  now  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  or  about  1651  Pendleton  went  there.  He  served 
as  Associate  Justice  there  in  1651  and  1652.  On  January  13, 
1652/3,  he  was  selectman.  In  October,  1652,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  to  Maine  to  assert  the  authority  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  there  also. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  commissioners,  and 
Pendleton  was  appointed  Justice  to  hold  the  County  Court  at 
Kittery  (now  in  Maine).  He  remained  a  resident  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  however,  as  in  1652  he  was  a  selectman  there,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1652  and  1653,  and  from  1657  to  1663.  He  also 
held  the  office  of  town  treasurer  from  1654  to  1663.  In  1653, 
1654,  1658,  1660,  1661  and  1663,  he  was  deputy  from  Portsmouth 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  appointed 
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magistrate  for  Portsmouth,  and  in  1653  magistrate  for  Isle  of 
Shoals,  to  determine  civil  actions  amounting  to  less  than  £20. 
He  was  commander  of  the  Portsmouth  train  band  on  May  17, 
1652,  and  is  referred  to  as  captain  in  1654  and  1658.  There  was 
at  this  time  no  payment  for  public  officers,  except  by  occasional 
grants  of  land,  and  in  1657  Pendleton  applied  for  a  grant  of 
two  hundred  acres.  In  July,  1668,  he  was  major  of  the  York 
Regiment,  and  evidently  held  that  rank  until  October  23,  1672, 
when  he  requested  to  be  relieved  of  military  command.  He 
served  as  major  in  King  Philip’s  War.  In  October,  1668,  he 
was  appointed  a  special  magistrate  for  Winter  Harbor  (Maine). 
He  was  Associate  Justice  for  York  County  in  1669,  1675  and 
1676,  and  Councillor  in  New  Hampshire  under  President  Dan- 
forth  in  1680.  On  June  30,  1680,  as  deputy  president,  he  held 
the  Court  of  Pleas  of  York  County.  On  October  19,  1680,  he 
was  directed  to  hear  a  case,  and,  while  still  actively  engaged  in 
public  service,  died.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  and  tolerant  views, 
and  inclined  to  the  side  of  mercy.  In  the  course  of  his  judge- 

ships  he  permitted  no  Quakers  to  be  whipped  or  witches  hanged. 
A  son, 

James2  Pendleton,  was  bom  in  England  in  1627  or  1628,  and 
died  November  29,  1709,  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  He  mar¬ 
ried  first  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  October  22,  1647,  Mary 
Palmer,  who  died  at  Sudbury  on  November  7,  1655.  His  second 
marriage  was  at  the  same  place  on  April  29,  1656,  to  Hannah2 
Goodenow,  who  was  born  at  Sudbury  on  November  28,  1639, 
and  was  living  at  Westerly  as  late  as  1725  (see  Goodenow). 

He  was  admitted  as  freeman  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  on 
May  10,  1648,  and  on  October  21,  1650,  he  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
sold  five  or  six  acres  there.  Soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Sud¬ 
bury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  served  on  a  coroner’s  jury  in 
j654-  fn  1656  his  father  gave  him  some  property  in  Sudbury, 
but  James  soon  left  for  Portsmouth  (now  New  Hampshire).  In 
1657  he  owned  thirty-five  acres  at  Portsmouth,  and  served  on  the 
grand  jury  there  in  1659.  He  received  a  grant  of  one  acre  of 
swamp  land  there  on  January  30,  1660,  and  was  constable  of  the 
town  in  1661,  although  he  may  not  have  brought  his  family  with 
him,  as  the  births  of  his  sons  are  recorded  at  Sudbury,  Brian  in 
1659  and  Joseph  in  1661.  On  March  2,  1662/3,  he  was  one  of  the 
selectmen,  and  also  town  clerk,  which  office  he  held  until  March, 
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1 664/5.  He  was  also  re-elected  selectman  in  1664,  1667  and 
1668.  On  March  8,  1666/7,  and  for  three  years  thereafter,  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  end  small  causes. 
In  1666  he  served  on  a  committee  to  select  a  place  for  fortification, 
and  in  that  year  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  On  October  2,  1666,  he  was  made  captain  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  military  company,  and  the  appointment  was  approved  by 
the  General  Court  on  October  10th  of  that  year.  In  1667  he 
received  a  grant  of  land  and  in  1668  sold  fifty  acres  in  Kittery 
(Maine),  for  £50.  He  was  active  in  establishing  the  First  Church 
and  also  in  the  foundation  of  a  school.  He  himself  was  a  man  of 
some  education,  as  in  1671  he  was  paid  twelve  shillings  for  helping 
the  town  surveyor  for  four  days.  In  giving  testimony  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  July  26,  1672,  he  said  that  he  was  then  forty-four 
years  old. 

Like  his  father,  James  was  fond  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  and  in  1673  or  1674  he  was  occupied  in  examining  a  tract 
of  land  amounting  to  seven  hundred  acres  which  his  father  had 
purchased  for  him  the  former  year.  This  land  then  was  part 
of  Stonington,  Connecticut,  but  later  became  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island.  He  made  arrangements  for  his  family  to  live  there, 
disposed  of  his  property  in  Portsmouth,  and  on  March  9,  1674, 
was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  establish  garrisons  against 
the  Indians.  King  Philip’s  War  broke  out  a  year  after  his 
removal  to  his  new  home,  and  James  fought  against  the  Indians. 
In  April,  1676,  there  is  mention  in  the  Council  of  War  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  of  captives  whom  he  had  taken.  He  received 
a  lot  at  Voluntown  for  his  services,  in  the  distribution  of  1701. 
He  was  commissioner  at  Portsmouth,  1667-1670. 

James2  Pendleton  was  soon  called  upon  to  serve  the  public 
interest  at  Westerly,  and  was  selectman  in  1677  and  1678,  and 
was  moderator  of  the  town  meetings  in  1677.  He  was  made 
freeman  of  Connecticut  in  May,  1679,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  at  Westerly.  Gover¬ 
nor  Andros  appointed  him  justice  on  May  28,  1686,  and  on  June 
1 8th  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  within  the  Narragansett 
country  “to  settle  and  dispose  of  the  affairs  of  that  Province  and 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof.”  From  1687  to  1691  he  was  a  Justice 
of  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  and  in  1687  and  1688  Justice  of  the 
Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1699  he  and  others  of  the 
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leading  men  of  the  time,  having  expressed  their  resentment 
against  a  new  law  for  appointing  rate  makers,  Governor  Cran¬ 
ston  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  protest, 
but  it  was  probably  not  put  into  effect  as  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  the  matter.  On  June  27,  1709,  a  few  months  before  his  death, 
he  was  appointed  first  town  councilman,  the  last  of  the  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  offices  he  held  and  the  last  of  his  public  services.  A 
son,  by  the  second  wife, 

Joseph3  Pendleton,  was  born  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts, 
December  29,  1661,  and  died  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Septem¬ 
ber  18,  1706.  His  first  marriage  took  place  at  Westerly,  July  8, 
1696,  to  Deborah  Minor,  who  was  born  at  Stonington,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  baptized  March  30,  1679,  and  died  September  8,  1697  or 
1698.  Her  mother  was  Hannah3  Avery,  daughter  of  James2 
Avery.  Hannah  was  born  October  11,  1644,  at  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  and  died  August  22,  1721.  She  married  June 
20,  1 666,  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  Ephraim  Minor,  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Grace  (Palmer)  Minor  of  Stonington,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Ephraim  was  baptized  May  1,  1642,  at  Hingham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  died  at  Stonington,  May  19,  1724. 

Joseph  Pendleton  took  as  his  second  wife  Deborah  Minor’s 
first  cousin,  Patience2  Potts.  They  were  married  at  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  December  n,  1700.  Patience  was  baptized  August 
12,  1683,  at  the  First  Church  of  New  London,  Connecticut  (see 
Potts).  Pendleton  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Rhode  Island 
on  September  17,  1679,  and  was  constable  in  1697.  He  was 
assessor  of  taxes  in  1698,  1699,  1704  and  1705.  On  February  2, 
*698/9,  he  gave  a  deed  for  two  acres  in  Portsmouth,  and  on  May 
24,  1702,  was  admitted  to  the  hirst  Church  of  Stonington, 
Connecticut.  In  1702,  1703  and  1705*  he  was  town  clerk  at 
Westerly,  and  in  1703  was  called  ensign.  His  will,  which  was 
made  September  17th,  and  probated  October  10,  1706,  left  his 
dwelling  house  and  half  the  homestead  land  to  his  son  Joseph. 
The  inventory  of  his  estate  amounted  to  £155  17.$*,  and  included 
three  beds  and  twelve  chairs,  pewter  and  live  stock.  A  son,  by 
the  second  wife, 

Joseph4  Pendleton,  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  March 
3,  1702,  baptized  the  fourth  of  May  following,  and  died  at  Wes¬ 
terly  in  1760  or  1761.  He  married  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
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January  9,  1723/4,  Sarah  Worden,  about  whom  nothing  further 
is  known.  He  was  admitted  freeman  at  Newport  on  May  4, 
1725,  but  left  soon  afterwards  to  return  to  Westerly,  as  in  1 727 
he  was  appointed  to  lay  out  a  road  for  the  Pawtucket  bridge  from 
Westerly  to  South  Kingstown. 

He  was  lieutenant  in  the  King’s  County  Troop  of  Horse  in 
1732,  1733  and  1734,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  Westerly  from 
1736  to  1741.  On  August  26,  1745,  he  was  licensed  to  keep  an 
inn  at  Westerly,  and  the  Town  Council  used  his  inn  as  a  meeting 
place  frequently,  and  gave  him  many  orders  on  the  treasurer  of 
the  town  for  the  “Expenses  of  Council.”  He  received  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  Third  Regiment  of  King’s  County  Militia  in 
1738,  and  held  it  until  1742  when  he  became  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  represented  Westerly  in  the  Assembly  in  175°  an<3  *759* 

Joseph4  Pendleton  had  evidently  had  considerable  means  until 
1749,  when  he  met  with  a  disaster  which  forced  him  to  appeal 
to  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  in  1750:  “whereas  Colonel 
Joseph  Pendleton,  of  Westerly,  by  Petition,  represented  unto  this 
Assembly,  that  sometime  in  the  Month  of  August  last,  he  had  a 
Brigantine  loaden  with  Rum,  Molasses  &c.,  which  was  a  new 
Vessel,  and  sailed  from  Anguilla,  bound  Home,  the  Property 
whereof  was  entirely  his  own,  and  of  the  value  of  Eighteen  or 
Twenty  Thousand  Pounds:  That  the  said  Brigantine  and  Cargo 
were  not  insured,  and  have  not  been  heard  of  since,  and  so  is 
supposed  to  be  lost;  by  which  heavy  stroke  of  Providence,  he  is 
rendered  unable  to  pay  his  just  debts  at  present,  without  selling 

some  part  of  his  real  Estate .  Whereupon  he  prayed 

this  Assembly  to  grant  him  a  Lottery  of  about  Twenty-Six  Thou¬ 
sand  Pounds ;  in  which  Lottery  he  the  Petitioner  will  put  to  Sale 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Four  Lots  of  Land  (with  two  dwell¬ 
ing  Houses  thereon)  . The  sale  of  which  Lots  will 

enable  the  Petitioner  to  pay  his  just  debts  &c.”  Lotteries  were 
in  better  repute  then  and  this  one  was  authorized  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  which  was  established  upon  these  lots  was  long  known  as 
Lottery  Village  (now  Avondale).  However,  from  the  severe 
loss  above  described  he  never  entirely  recovered.  In  1752  he 
still  owed  the  colony  £783  on  the  lottery.  He  gave  a  bond  for 
the  amount  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  paid  half  the  sum,  and  was 
given  another  year  for  the  remainder.  In  1757  he  was  taxed  only 
i8j  10 d,  and  in  his  will  gave  directions  for  clearing  up  the 
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remainder  of  the  money  he  owed.  Besides  the  monetary  loss 
involved  in  the  loss  of  the  brigantine,  his  son  Joseph  was  taken 
from  him,  being  lost  on  the  ill-fated  ship. 

Joseph4  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church  at  Stonington,  and 
in  1742  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Westerly  Church.  His 
will  was  made  March  13,  1760,  at  Westerly,  and  probated  May 
26,  1761.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  included  a  “silver-belted 
sword”  valued  at  £50,  and  a  silver  watch  of  the  same  value,  a 
schooner  called  the  Industry,  “with  Longboat  and  all  the  utensils 
unto  her  belonging,”  lying  in  the  Pawtucket  River,  and  valued  at 
£1600.  A  daughter, 

Patience5  Pendleton,  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
June  13?  17^6,  and  died  at  Leyden,  Massachusetts.  She  married 
at  Westerly,  perhaps  in  or  about  1744,  Oliver4  Babcock,  who  was 
born  at  Westerly,  September  6,  1722,  and  died  at  Leyden,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  February  24,  1806  (see  Babcock). 
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PENDLETON 
(Second  Line) 

Brian1  Pendleton  and  his  wife  Eleanor,  had  a  son, 

James  Pendleton,  who  married  Hannah2  Goodenow,  and 
had  a  son, 


Caleb3  Pendleton,  who  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  August  8,  1669,  and  died  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  March 
19,  1746.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  built  a  house  on  his  father’s 
land  at  Westerly.  The  property  was  to  be  divided  among  his 
brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  the  part  to  himself.  On  January 
26,  1703*  his  brothers  and  sisters  signed  the  following  agreement: 
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“They  having  a  gift  of  land  given  us  by  our  grandfather  Bryan 
Pendleton  to  be  divided  amongst  us  at  our  father’s  death,  as  per 
deed  bearing  date  31  Aug.  1674;  and  our  brother  Caleb  having 
built  upon  said  land  we  mutually  agree  for  ourselves  with  full 
consent  of  father  James  that  our  brother  Caleb  shall  have  his 
part  of  land  (given  us  by  grandfather  Brian  Pendleton)  where 
he  now  is.”  This  was  confirmed  on  April  11,  1711.  Caleb 
evidently  lived  there  for  many  years,  but  by  June  3,  1733,  he 
was  willing  to  relinquish  the  family  land,  as  he  signed  over  to 
James  Brettan  of  Massachusetts  all  his  right  in  the  estate  of  his 
grandfather  and  of  his  father.  This  deed  was  also  signed  by 
Caleb’s  wife,  Elizabeth.  Very  little  is  known  about  her.  When 
he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  church  at  Stonington,  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  February  18,  1693,  they  had  already  been  married 
for  some  time,  as  his  two  oldest  children  were  baptized  at  that 
church  on  the  following  July  23d.  It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  George  Lanphere,  but  this  has  not  been 
established.  James4  Pendleton,  son  of  Caleb,  married  Elizabeth 
Lanphere,  daughter  of  George,  on  January  12,  1709/10,  at  Wes¬ 
terly,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  confusion  and  led  to  this 
tradition.  Caleb  was  constable  of  Westerly,  and  as  such  was 
ordered  by  the  Town  Council  on  October  7,  1699,  to  “wame 
Samuel  Younglove  and  his  wife,  and  Thomas  Jossling  and  Mary 
Randall  to  departe  out  of  our  towne.”  On  March  3,  1707/8,  he 
was  chosen  “pettit  juryman  for  to  attend  the  Corte  of  Trials 
to  be  held  for  the  Collony  att  the  Collony  Hous  att  Newport 
the  last  Tusday  in  this  instant  month.”  He  was  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town,  and  between  1698  and  1720  served  many 
times  in  town  offices.  In  1720  he  was  town  councilman.  His 
will  was  made  March  10,  1745,  and  he  bequeathed  to  “daughter 
Read  Saunders  ios,”  and  to  his  granddaughter  Mary  Saunders, 
“my  Bedd  and  Furniture.”  A  daughter, 

Read4  Pendleton,  was  born  probably  at  Westerly,  probably 
shortly  after  1703.  She  married  at  Westerly,  on  October  31, 
1728,  John3  Saunders,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  October  13, 
1705,  and  who  died  there  in  1777  (see  Saunders).  On  March 
6,  1747,  John  Saunders  gave  Benoni  Smith  a  receipt  for  Read’s 
legacy  from  her  father. 
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Brian  Pendleton  and  His  Descendants  (1910),  48,  49,  74,  770,  771. 
Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  150. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  50,  56. 


POTTS 

William1  Potts  of  New  Castle,  England,  emigrated  to  New 
London,  Connecticut,  where  on  August  5,  1678,  he  married 
Rebecca3  Avery.  She  was  born  at  New  London,  October  6, 
1656.  Their  dates  of  death  are  not  known.  They  were  both 
living  on  September  19,  1717,  when  four  of  her  brothers  “out 
of  Love”  deeded  land  to  their  sister  Rebecca  Potts  and  her  hus¬ 
band  William  Potts  (see  Avery).  The  diary  of  Humphrey 
Avery  on  April  24,  1729,  refers  to  William  Potts  as  “late  of 
Groton,”  so  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  then  dead. 

William  Potts  was  a  constable.  He  was  one  of  the  “Narra- 
gansett  Volunteers  (in  King  Philip’s  War),  and  received  land 

Voluntown  for  his  services.  This  land  grant  was  confirmed 
to  his  heirs  in  1730.  He  left  New  London  to  settle  at  Groton, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  made  freeman  in  1708.  He  was 
surveyor  of  highways  in  1705,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
members  of  the  First  Church  of  Groton  on  November  22,  1727 
“at  the  ordination.”  A  daughter, 

Patience2  Potts,  was  baptized  August  12,  1683,  at  the  First 
Church  of  New  London,  Connecticut.  She  married  on  December 
11,  1700,  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Joseph3  Pendleton,  who 
was  born  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  December  29,  1661,  and 
died  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  September  18,  1706.  He  had 
previously  married  her  first  cousin,  Deborah  Minor  (see  Pendle¬ 
ton).  She  survived  her  husband,  and  married  at  Groton  on 
April  28,  1707,  Samuel  Rogers.  Rogers  gave  bond  on  June  8, 
1707,  for  the  administration  of  Pendleton’s  estate,  and  on  April 
26,  1 73 L  William  and  Joseph  Pendleton  gave  Samuel  Rogers  and 
Patience,  his  wife,  their  mother,  receipt  for  all  their  legacies. 
Groton- Avery  Clan  (1912),  112-113. 

Brian  Pendleton  and  His  Descendants  (1910),  43,  44. 

PRICHARD 

Roger1  Prichard  was  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1643, 
and  was  made  freeman  there  April  13,  1648.  His  wife,  Frances,’ 
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died  before  1651,  and  after  that  date  he  removed  to  Milford, 
Connecticut,  where  he  married  December  18,  1653,  Elizabeth 
Slough.  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  Prudden  and  the  widow 
of  William  Slough.  Prichard  removed  to  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  he  died  in  1671.  A  daughter,  by  the  first  wife, 

Alice2  Prichard,  married  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1644/5,  William1  Bradley,  who  died  at  New  Haven 
before  May  29,  1691,  when  his  will  was  probated  there  (see 
Bradley.)  She  died  at  New  Haven  in  1692. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  3:486. 

Bronson,  History  of  Waterbury,  Mass.,  524. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919),  2:271. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  2 :  261-262. 

ROGERS 

James1  Rogers  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  or  about  1615 
in  England.  He  emigrated  and  settled  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut, 
and  was  one  of  the  six  men  from  that  place  to  serve  under  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Underhill  in  the  Pequot  War.  He  removed  to  Strat¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  where  he  married  Elizabeth2  Rowland, 
before  1645,  perhaps  in  or  about  1640.  She  died  in  or  about 
1709  (see  Rowland).  From  Stratford  they  went  to  Milford, 
Connecticut,  where  in  1645  Elizabeth  joined  Prudden’s  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  Rogers  joined  the  church  in  1652.  He  made  Mil¬ 
ford  his  home  for  some  time,  and  the  births  of  his  children  are 
recorded  at  Milford,  although  some  may  have  been  born  at  Strat¬ 
ford  before  their  departure  from  that  town.  On  November  22, 
1645,  the  General  Court  gave  him  a  home  lot  at  Milford,  and  in 
1646  an  additional  grant  of  land  of  about  three  acres.  In  1648 
he  received  further  land.  He  was  a  baker  and  tradesman,  and 
supplied  biscuit  for  export  to  the  Barbadoes  and  Virginia.  Com¬ 
plaints  were  made  about  the  quality  of  his  biscuit,  but  he  was  able 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  flour  supplied  him  was  of  inferior 
quality.  Some  time  between  1656  and  1660  he  removed  to  New 
London,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  made  freeman  March  14, 
1 660/ 1.  He  joined  the  New  London  Church,  and  was  assessed 
in  1664,  on  £548,  for  the  ministry  rate  list,  £7  19s  10 d.  He 
served  as  deputy  to  the  Court  of  Elections  in  1661  and  1662, 
and  was  corn  commissioner  in  1662.  He  was  representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  1662-1665,  1668,  1673,  and  was  on  the  com- 
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mittee  on  fortifications.  He  was  Commissioner  for  New  London, 
16601661,  and  Commissioner  to  treat  with  Indians,  x666.  In 
1 666  he  retired,  having  had  until  that  time  the  most  extensive 
trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of  any  man  in  that  locality. 
He  acquired  a  good  deal  of  land,  his  inventory  showing  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  and  one-half  acres.  His  will  was  made 
November  xi,  1683,  and  recorded  July  22,  1703.  A  son, 

Jonathan2  Rogers,  was  born  December  3,  1655.  His  birth  was 
recorded  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  although  he  may  have  been 
born  at  Stratford,  Connecticut.  He  was  drowned  off  Gull  Island, 
by  tradition,  being  pulled  under  water  by  a  seal,  after  he  had  tied 
one  end  of  the  harpoon  rope  to  himself,  in  1697.  On  March  2, 
1678,  he  married  Naomi2  Burdick,  who  was  living  as  late  as 
1703  (see  Burdick,  Third  Line).  Jonathan  was  baptized  by 
Elder  William  Hiscox  at  New  London,  March  2,  1674/5.  The 
inventory  of  his  estate  was  taken  in  November,  1697,  and  ran 
as  follows :  “Some  coopers  tools  and  carpenters  tools  and  smith 
tools.  A  house  yt  was  built  by  Jonathan  Rogers  and  which  he 
formerly  lived  in.  Dwelling  house  with  lands  adjoining,  bounded 
W,  with  Magunk  fence,  ab.  80  A.  102  A.  in  Great  Neck  pas¬ 
ture.  50  A  wet  land  in  Neck.  8  cows,  a  bull,  a  horse,  a  mare, 
and  92  sheep.  1  feather  bed,  2  blankets,  3  pr  sheets.  Trundle 
bed,  1  fry  pan  and  pewter,  iron  pot  &  kettle,  2  pot  hooks  x  pr 
tongs.  2  woolen  wheels  &  1  linen  wheel.  2  chairs  &  x  pr  steel¬ 
yards.  2  guns  &  a  rapier,  x  pair  bellows,  x  lamp,  1  grater, 
x  glass,  x  hour  glass  and  a  harping  iron.  Rods  &  fishing  lines. 
Cart,  wheels  and  plow  irons.  2  saddles.  Axes  &  howes.  8 
rams.  Total  £346  xcxs*.  A  son, 

Jonathan3  Rogers,  was  born  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  in 
1690,  and  died  in  1777.  On  November  24,  1711,  he  married 
Judith  Potter,  whose  parentage  has  not  been  learned.  He 
went  to  Rhode  Island  for  a  time,  and  in  1731  and  1732  was 
warned  to  depart  from  Westerly.  There  were  various  reasons 
for  such  a  warning  to  be  given,  religious  differences,  which  made 
a  newcomer  unacceptable,  or  the  fear  that  he  would  become  a 
public  charge,  being  the  most  frequent.  Sometimes  these  warn¬ 
ings  were  merely  a  matter  of  form,  to  disclaim  responsibility  in 
case  the  man  became  indigent,  but  the  entries  in  the  town  records 
do  not  seem  in  this  case  to  be  susceptible  of  any  of  these  inter- 
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pretations.  There  had  been  considerable  ill  feeling  between 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  at  an  earlier  date,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  these  warnings. 
In  the  time  of  colonization  the  towns  did  not  grant  the  rights 
of  an  inhabitant  (the  right  to  use  the  public  lands  for  grazing 
and  cutting  wood,  and  the  right  to  the  protection  of  the  town, 
etc.),  except  upon  investigation  and  deliberation.  The  town 
records  are  given  as  follows:  “12  July  1731,  Jonathan  Rogers 
to  be  scited  to  appear  at  the  next  council  or  forthwith  to  depart 
out  of  the  town.”  “May  29,  1732,  Voted  by  town  council  of 
Westerly  to  warn  Jonathan  Rogers  out  of  town.”  “May  31, 
1732,  Jonathan  Rogers  of  New  London  buys  land  in  Westerly 
of  Jonathan  Maxson  of  Westerly.”  “June  26,  1732  Voted 
that  Justice  Rhoades  shall  give  a  warrant  to  the  Constable  or 
serg’t  to  warn  Jonathan  Rogers  out  of  town.”  He  was  called 
captain,  although  his  claim  to  that  title  is  not  known.  A  son, 

Jonathan4  Rogers,  was  born  November  24,  1714,  at  New  Lon¬ 
don,  and  died  there  May  11,  1787.  He  married  Hannah3  His- 
cox,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  January  22, 
1719/20,  and  died  October  7,  1750  (see  Hiscox).  His  second 
wife  was  Sarah  Newbury,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Newbury, 
whom  he  married  November  17,  1750.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Sabbatarian  Church  of  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  and  died 
December  7,  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  Jonathan  was  a 
fisherman  and  a  farmer.  A  daughter, 

Amy5  Rogers,  was  born  at  New  London,  October  31,  1738.  She 
married  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  June  6,  1767*  Jonathan4 
Wells  (see  Wells). 

James  Rogers  and  his  Descendants  (1902),  27-30,  38,  46,  47,  76,  77,  in,  112. 
Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  3 :  560,  563. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  Supplement  of  Additions 
and  Corrections,  under  Naomi  Burdick. 


ROWLAND 

Samuel1  Rowland  was  a  resident  of  Stratford,  Connecticut. 
He  left  a  large  estate  to  the  eldest  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
Rogers,  the  latter  of  whom  was  doubtless  his  daughter. 

Elizabeth2  Rowland  married  at  Stratford,  in  or  about  1640, 
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James1  Rogers,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  or  about  1615 
in  England,  and  who  died  before  July  22,  1703  (see  Rogers). 
She  died  in  or  about  1709*  and  was  said  by  her  grandson,  Janies, 
her  executor,  to  be  very  aged. 

James  Rogers  and  his  Descendants  (1902),  38. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  3:581. 

SACKETT 

John1  Sackett  came  from  Bristol,  England,  with  his  brother, 
Simon  Sackett,  in  the  winter  of  1630-1631,  on  the  ship  Lyon. 
Either  on  the  journey  or  before  their  departure  he  had  become 
attached  to  Roger  Williams,  and  on  their  arrival  he  went  to 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  with  Williams,  and  later  followed  him 
to  Rhode  Island.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  appears  on  the  records  there  as  early  as 
1640.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  July  1,  1644.  He  was 
living  in  16S4,  and  on  October  6th  of  that  year  filed  the  inventory 
of  his  son,  John2  Sackett.  This  son, 

John2  Sackett,  was  born  in  England  in  or  about  1628,  and  was 
brought  to  the  colonies  with  his  father  when  he  was  three  years 
old.  On  May  20,  1652,  at  New  Haven,  he  married  Agnes  Tin- 
come  (Tinkham).  She  may  have  been  the  sister  of  Ephraim 
linkham  of  Plymouth  Colony,  who  was  settled  there  in  1643. 
Sackett  was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Train  Band  at  an  early 
age,  and  1646  he  was  fined  sixpence  “for  wanting  rests”-— 
wooden  supports  used  in  firing  muskets.  Agnes  died  at  New 
Haven  early  in  1707  and  her  inventory  was  filed  on  April  25th  of 
that  year.  Sackett  died  there  September  3,  1684.  A  son, 

John3  Sackett,  was  born  April  30,  1653,  at  New  Haven.  He 
married  in  or  about  1686  Mary2  Woodin,  who  was  born  after 
*65 7  and  died  at  New  Haven,  November  27,  1717  (see  Woodin). 
He  joined  the  New  Haven  military  company,  in  which  he  attained 
the  rank  of  ensign,  and  before  1702  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  On 
November  27,  1682,  he  asked  that  land  be  granted  him  beside 
the  creek  “on  which  to  set  up  the  trade  of  glasing.”  tie  specially 
requested  that  the  land  be  near  the  water  on  account  of  his  trade. 
On  December  25,  1682,  the  grant  was  made,  to  be  twenty  feet 
wide  at  the  street  and  to  run  down  from  the  street  to  the  creek, 
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with  the  proviso  that  he  should  build  on  it,  as  he  had  specified 
in  his  request,  within  two  years.  He  died  in  1703.  A  son, 

Samuel4  Sackett,  was  born  at  New  Haven  on  March  7,  1702, 
and  died  in  February,  1781.  He  married  December  11,  1728,  at 
New  Haven,  Elizabeth4  Todd,  who  was  born  probably  between 
1707  and  1713,  and  died  at  New  Haven,  September  3,  1737  (see 
Todd).  Before  1741  he  had  married  a  second  wife,  who  had 
also  died  before  1751.  On  August  6,  1752,  he  married  his  third 
wife,  Hannah  (Russell)  Pierpont,  the  daughter  of  Noadiah 
Russell,  and  the  widow  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  Pierpont.  She  was 
born  October  21,  1704,  and  died  June  6,  1791.  Sackett  was 
deacon  of  the  North  Haven,  Connecticut,  church.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  Haven  Train  Band,  and  became  its  lieutenant 
in  1736,  and  its  captain  in  1754.  He  also  served  as  justice  of  the 
peace  in  1748  and  1749,  and  from  1758  to  1776.  A  daughter, 

Sarah5  Sackett,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  April  9,  1730,  and 
died  at  North  Haven,  May  19,  1801.  On  June  25,  1752,  at  New 
Haven,  she  married  Dan4  Barnes,  who  was  born  at  New  Haven 
in  November,  1725,  and  died  at  North  Haven,  April  20,  1809 
(see  Barnes). 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  1:  124. 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  632,  325. 

Sacketts  of  America  (1907),  14,  19,  28,  54,  55. 

Todd  Family  in  America  (1920),  42. 

Davis,  Landmarks  of  Plymouth,  264. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 :  3,  9,  91,  49,  146,  172,  323,  203,  212. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1638-1649  (1857),  1:56,  139,  271. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649-1662  (1917),  1 : 271,  511. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919)*  2:423,  425,  302. 

SAUNDERS 

Tobias1  Saunders  is  first  recorded  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1643.  He  departed  from  Taunton,  and  settled  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  made  freeman  in  1655,  and  where 
he  remained  until  he  joined  in  the  settling  of  the  new  town  of 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  his  permanent  home.  There  he  made 
his  will  August  9,  1688,  and  there  it  was  proved  on  September  2, 
1695.  He  probably  married  before  December  19,  1674.  His 
wife,  Mary2  Clarke,  who  survived  him  and  was  living  as  late 
as  1695  (see  Clarke,  Fourth  Line),  was  named  as  his  executrix, 
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and  received  all  his  movable  estate.  His  son,  John,  was  to  receive 
land  and  dwelling  house,  and  also  a  piece  of  land  “upon  account 
of  about  £4,”  given  him  by  his  mother’s  uncle,  John  Clarke,  of 
Rhode  Island,  deceased.  Tobias’  son,  Edward,  also  received  land 
and  housing,  but  neither  son  was  to  enter  into  possession  of  the 
housing  during  the  lifetime  of  their  mother  “except  she  see  cause.” 
His  inventory  amounted  to  £47  1 2s,  including  land  and  houses, 
cattle,  etc. 

On  September  9,  1661,  Tobias  Saunders  received  a  quarter  of 
a  share  in  the  division  of  land  at  Misquamicut,  as  Westerly  was 
originally  called.  He  was  arrested  in  the  company  of  Robert 
Burdick,  on  November  1,  1661,  as  intruders  on  land  belonging  to 
Stonington.  He  replied  to  the  charge,  that  they  “looked  upon  the 
land  to  be  their  right,”  but  they  were  both  held  for  the  General 
Court,  as  they  refused  to  give  security.  A  letter  written  May 
22,  1 662,  mentions  their  imprisonment  for  not  producing  their 
deeds  of  land,  so  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  were  still  held. 
Saunders  was  entrusted  by  the  citizens  of  Westerly  with  the  office 
of  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly  many  times,  serving  in  the 
years  1669,  1671,  1672,  1680,  1681,  1683  and  1690.  He  also 
served  as  Conservator  of  the  Peace  in  1669,  1678,  and  1695. 
On  March  ix,  1670,  he  and  John  Crandall  answered  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  Connecticut,  on  behalf 
of  the  Town  of  Westerly,  denying  that  the  Rhode  Islanders 
were  at  fault,  and  closing  with  the  following  words :  “as  for 
your  advice  to  agree  with  those  our  neighbors  of  Stonington 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  we  hope  that  your  colony  and  ours  will 
in  the  first  place  lovingly  agree,  and  then  we  question  not  but 
there  will  be  an  agreement  between  us  and  our  neighbors  of 
Stonington  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen.”  The  colonies,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  lovingly  agree,  and  on  June  x8,  1670,  he  and  James 
Babcocke  were  ordered  by  the  Connecticut  authorities  to  appear 
before  them  to  answer  charges  of  seizing  three  Connecticut  men, 
on  a  warrant  issued  by  Tobias  Saunders  to  James  Babcocke.  In 
May,  1671,  a  court  of  justice  was  held  at  Saunders’  house.  On 
September  17,  1679,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A  son, 

John2  Saunders,  made  his  will  February  24,  1744,  and  the  will 
was  probated  April  30,  1746.  His  second  wife,  Sarah,  who  sur¬ 
vived  him,  and  his  son,  Joseph,  were  the  executors.  His  widow 
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received  half  the  movable  estate,  and  a  third  of  the  real  estate, 
but  the  real  estate  only  for  her  lifetime.  His  son,  John,  was 
given  a  gun,  wearing  apparel,  and  “what  he  has  had.”  John2 
Saunders  first  married  Silence,  or  Silena,  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  His  second  wife  was  Sarah,  about  whom  there 
is  no  further  information.  In  1700  John  was  made  freeman  at 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  and  he  served  as  deputy  from  that  town 
in  1707  and  1713.  In  1709  he  was  justice  of  the  peace.  A  son, 
by  the  first  wife, 

John3  Saunders,  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  October 
r3>  I7°5>  and  died  there  in  1777.  He  married  at  Westerly,  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1728,  Read4  Pendleton,  who  was  born  probably  at 
Westerly,  probably  shortly  after  1703  (see  Pendleton,  Second 
Line).  His  will  was  made  January  19,  1777,  and  was  probated 
February  25,  1777.  A  daughter, 

Mary4  Saunders,  was  born  at  Westerly,  May  13,  1731.  She 
married  February  28,  1750/1,  at  Westerly,  Benjamin3  Still¬ 
man,  who  was  born  at  Westerly  on  January  25,  1725/6  (see 
Stillman,  Second  Line).  She  survived  her  husband,  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  second  husband,  John  Davis,  the  brother  of  Mary  Davis, 
the  wife  of  Elisha3  Stillman.  Mary  Stillman  and  Benjamin,  her 
husband,  gave  Benoni  Smith  a  receipt  for  her  legacy  from  her 
grandfather,  Caleb  Pendleton. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  173. 

Brian  Pendleton  and  his  Descendants  (1910),  74. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  56,  62,  129. 

William  Stillman,  Poetry  and  Prose  (1852),  2. 

George  Stillman  Genealogy  (1903),  xxiii. 

STILLMAN  1 

George1  Stillman  was  born  in  England  in  1654,  and  died  at 
Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  on  November  17,  1728.  In  1677  in 
London,  England,  he  married  Jane  Pickering,  who  was  born 
there  in  1659.  They  had  only  one  child,  George2  Stillman,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  1678.  George1  Stillman  and  his  wife 
sailed  for  New  England  in  1683  or  x684,  but  Jane  died  on  the 
voyage,  and  was  buried  at  sea  in  1684.  George,  their  son,  then 
a  child  of  five  or  six,  had  been  left  in  the  care  of  friends  in 
England,  and  did  not  come  to  New  England  until  he  was  a 
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grown  man.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  lived  with  his 
father,  but  they  were  apparently  on  good  terms,  as  George1  Still¬ 
man  in  his  will  said :  “I  give  to  my  son  George  Stillman,  2nd, 
£100  money,  besides  what  he  has  already  received  from  me,  to 
be  paid  him  out  of  my  estate,  my  wife  Rebecca  and  my  sons 
Nathaniel  and  John  executors.”  When  George1  Stillman  arrived 
at  the  shores  of  New  England  he  settled  at  Hadley,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  1686  he  married  his  second  wife,  Rebecca  Smith,  the 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Philip  Smith  and  Rebecca  (Foote)  Smith. 
Rebecca  was  born  at  Wethersfield  in  1668  and  died  there  October 
7,  1750.  She  received  by  her  husband’s  will  £100  and  a  life 
interest  in  considerable  property.  His  will  was  made  July  26, 
1728,  and  disposed  of  a  good  estate,  his  inventory  amounting 
to  £4,436  13s  4 d,  and  including  two  negroes,  valued  at  fifty 
pounds,  cows,  steers,  and  oxen,  and  merchandise  amounting  to 
£251  gs  8J.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  had  the  confidence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Hadley,  where  he  lived  until  his  removal 
to  Wethersfield  in  1703,  as  he  was  selectman  of  Hadley,  and  in 
1698  its  representative  to  the  General  Court.  A  son,  by  the  first 
marriage, 

George2  Stillman,  was  born  in  London,  England,  in  1678.  He 
was  left  in  England  when  his  parents  emigrated,  and, —according 
to  his  grandsons,  William4  and  Ethan4  Stillman,  the  sons  of 
Elisha3  Stillman,  who  left  published  and  unpublished  records— 
when  he  himself  came  to  New  England  he  settled  at  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  and  not  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  where  his 
father  lived.  William4  Stillman,  who  published  the  family 
genealogy  in  1852,  said  that  he  was  told  by  his  grandfather, 
George2  Stillman,  that  he  (George2)  had  been  apprenticed  to  a 
tailor,  and  when  his  apprenticeship  was  served  out,  he  sailed  for 
America.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  his  father  had  changed 
his  surname  from  Spickard  (or  Packard)  to  Stillman,  and  that  he 
followed  his  father’s  example.  He  bought  land  at  Westerly  in 
the  bend  of  the  Pawcatuck  River,  about  two  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  Westerly,  known  as  Crumb’s  Neck.  He  was  made 
freeman  there  March  22,  1703.  On  April  13,  1706,  at  Westerly, 
he  married  Deborah0  Crandall,  who  died  at  Westerly  (see 
Crandall).  He  died  at  Westerly  in  1760.  A  son, 

Joseph3  Stillman,  was  born  at  Westerly  on  December  5,  1716. 
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He  married  in  January,  1739,  Mary5  Maxson,  who  was  born 
at  Westerly,  on  August  28,  1718,  and  died  at  Westerly,  May  12, 
1791  (see  Maxson).  Joseph3  Stillman  was  a  resident  of  Hop- 
kinton,  Rhode  Island,  and  died  there.  He  was  minister  at  Hop- 
kinton  but  after  a  time  broke  away  and  founded  a  church  of  his 
own  called  “The  New  Lights.”  A  good  proportion  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  followed  him,  but  after  his  death  the  original  church 
reabsorbed  them.  A  son, 

Joseph4  Stillman,  was  born  at  Westerly,  February  28  or  29, 
1743,  and  died  there  March  27,  1825.  On  October  22,  1769,  he 
married  Eunice4  Stillman,  his  first  cousin.  She  was  born  at 
Westerly  on  October  8,  1751,  and  died  there  March  10,  1837 
(see  Stillman,  Second  Line).  A  Joseph  Stillman  appears  in 
the  rolls  of  Rhode  Island  men  in  the  War  of  1812  as  Quarter¬ 
master  General,  but  the  age  of  Joseph4  Stillman  at  that  time 
(sixty-nine),  makes  it  doubtful  that  it  was  he.  A  daughter, 

Saberah5  Stillman,  was  born  at  Westerly  on  October  28,  1771, 
and  died  at  Scott,  Cortlandt  County,  New  York,  on  April  19, 
1865.  On  October  20,  1791,  she  married  Ezra5  Babcock,  who 
was  born  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  September  16,  1769,  and 
died  at  Scott,  New  York,  July  16,  1844  (see  Babcock). 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  61,  135,  136. 

George  Stillman  Genealogy  (1903),  xv-xxiii,  2,  4,  5. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  99. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  4 :  196. 

William  Stillman,  Poetry  and  Prose  (1852),  1,  2,  4,  5. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island,  2:217. 


STILLMAN 
(Second  Line) 

George1  Stillman  married  Jane  Pickering  and  had  a  son, 

George2  Stillman,  who  married  Deborah3  Crandall,  and  had 
a  son, 

Benjamin3  Stillman,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
January  25,  1725/6.  On  February  28,  1750/1,  at  Westerly,  he 
married  Mary4  Saunders,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  May  13, 
1731  (see  Saunders).  She  survived  her  husband,  and  married 
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a  second  husband,  John  Davis,  the  brother  of  Mary  Davis,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Elisha3  Stillman.  Benjamin  Stillman  was  ensign 
at  Westerly  in  1 768.  A  daughter, 

Eunice4  Stillman,  was  bom  at  Westerly,  October  8,  1751,  and 
died  there  March  10,  1837.  She  married  Joseph4  Stillman  on 
October  22,  1769.  He  was  born  February  28  or  29,  1743,  at 
Westerly,  and  died  there  March  27,  1825  (see  Stillman). 

George  Stillman  Genealogy  (1903),  xxiii,  xxy,  8. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  62,  135,  136. 

William  Stillman,  Poetry  and  Prose  (1852),  2. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island,  1 : 277. 


STILLMAN 
(Third  Line) 

George1  Stillman  married  Jane  Pickering,  and  had  a  son, 

George2  Stillman,  who  married  Deborah3  Crandall,  and  had 
a  son, 

Elisha3  Stillman,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
April  25,  1722,  and  died  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  July  26, 
1796.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  March  5,  1745,  was 
Hannah  Rogers.  She  was  born  December  25,  1727,  at  New 
London,  Connecticut,  and  died  at  Westerly,  November  12,  1745. 
At  Westerly  on  January  23,  1759— according  to  one  entry  in  the 
town  vital  records,  while  another  entry  has  it  December  23, 
17 59 — he  married  a  second  wife  Mary3  Davis,  who  was  born  at 
Westerly,  December  5,  1737,  and  died  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode 
Island,  June  16,  1785  (see  Davis).  He  was  married  to  a  third 
wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burdick,  but  nothing  further  is  known 
of  her.  Elisha3  Stillman  was  justice  of  the  peace  in  1765,  ensign 
of  the  Kings  County  Regiment  at  Westerly  in  1765,  and  also 
ensign  in  1766.  A  son, 

Ethan4  Stillman,  was  born  at  Westerly,  December  27,  1768, 
and  died  at  Stillmanville,  near  Westerly,  July  4,  1845.  When  he 
was  between  three  and  four  years  old,  in  the  spring  of  1771,  his 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Hopkinton.  On  July  24,  1794, 
Ethan  married  Polly6  Lewis,  who  was  born  at  Burlington,  Con¬ 
necticut,  May  21,  1777,  and  died  November  24,  1813,  at  Burling¬ 
ton  (see  Lewis).  On  September  1,  1814,  he  married  Mehi- 
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table  Teft,  the  daughter  of  Clark  Teft.  She  was  born  April  n, 
1781,  at  Richmond,  Rhode  Island,  and  died  October  17,  1821,  at 
Brookfield,  New  York.  He  then  took  a  third  wife,  Anna  Dar- 
row,  whom  he  married  April  2,  1822.  She  was  born  at  Sher- 
bourne,  New  York,  April  5,  1775,  and  died  at  Brookfield,  New 
York,  December  25,  1838.  A  daughter, 

Mary5  Elenor  Stillman,  was  born  at  Unadilla  Forks,  New 
York,  May  19,  1806,  and  died  at  Westerly,  September  10,  1846. 
She  married  at  Unadilla  Forks  on  January  1,  1829,  Asher6 
Miner  Babcock,  who  was  born  at  Leyden,  Massachusetts,  June 
16,  1798,  and  died  at  Westerly,  August  25,  1890  (see  Babcock). 

George  Stillman  Genealogy  (1903),  xx,  xxii,  4,  7. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  62,  135. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  1 69- 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island,  1 :  255,  257,  260. 

William  Stillman,  Poetry  and  Prose  (1852),  3,  4,  5,  6. 


STILLMAN 
(Connected  Line) 

George1  Stillman  married  Jane  Pickering  and  had  a  son, 

George2  Stillman,  who  married  Deborah3  Crandall,  and  had 
a  son, 

Joseph3  Stillman,  who  married  Mary5  Maxson,  and  had  a  son, 

Joseph4  Stillman,  who  married  Eunice4  Stillman,  and  had 
a  son, 

Adam5  Stillman,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
November  3,  1792,  and  died  at  Westerly,  May  26,  1845.  On 
March  18,  1824,  he  married  Lydia  Spalding,  the  daughter  of 
Asa  Spalding  who  was  born  at  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  October 
6,  1751,  and  died  February  21,  1811.  He  married  at  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  May  5,  1774,  Lucy  York,  who  was  born  August  23, 
1758,  and  died  September  17,  1843.  Their  daughter  Lydia  was 
born  at  Stonington,  August  31,  1799.  A  daughter  of  Adam  and 
Lydia  Stillman, 

Lucy6  Adelia  Stillman,  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
on  January  28,  1833,  an(i  died  May  20>  I^1*  On  September  28, 
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1852,  at  Watch  Hill,  Rhode  Island,  she  married  as  his  first  wife, 
George7  Herman  Babcock,  who  was  born  at  Unadilla  Forks! 
New  York,  June  17,  1832,  and  died  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey! 
December  16,  1893  (see  Babcock). 

Spalding  Memorial  (1897),  185-186. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  137. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  300. 

William  Stillman,  Poetry  and  Prose  (1852),  2. 


STREET 

Richard  Street  of  Stogumber,  Somersetshire,  England,  was  a 
clothier,  who  made  his  will  September  10,  1591.  An  addition 
was  made  to  the  will  on  March  25,  1592,  and  it  was  probated 
September  30,  159^*  He  is  the  first  of  the  family  of  whom  any¬ 
thing  is  known.  A  son, 

Nicholasb  Street,  made  his  will  November  5,  1606,  and  it  was 
probated  May  3*  1610.  His  wife  was  Mary.  She  is  known  to 
have  been  living  in  1609.  A  son, 

Nicholas0  Street  of  Bridgewater,  Somersetshire,  England,  made 
his  will  November  1,  1616.  It  was  probated  February  13,  1617. 
On  January  16,  1602,  at  Bridgewater,  he  married  Susanna  Gil- 
berd.  She  was  buried  February  22,  1603.  He  then  married  a 
second  wife,  Mary,  whose  will  was  made  July  16,  1625,  and  pro¬ 
bated  February  6,  1626.  This  Nicholas  was  called  “Gentleman.” 
A  son,  by  the  first  wife, 

Nicholas1  Street,  was  baptized  at  Bridgewater,  Somersetshire, 
England,  January  29,  1603.  He  inherited  from  his  father  “myne 
antient  estate  of  Rowberton  near  Taunton,  and  also  my  lease  of 
Hunteshell  in  the  Marsh.”  Nicholas  entered  Oxford  on  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1621,  and  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1624/5.  He  was  a  Puritan  and  emigrated  at  some  time 
after  1630.  In  1637  and  1638  he  was  associated  with  Hooke  as 
teacher  of  the  church  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  After  seven 
years  Hooke  left,  and  Street  remained  as  sole  pastor  for  fifteen 
years.  He  had  probably  been  ordained  in  England.  Later,  he 
also  went  to  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  whither  Hooke  had  preceded 
him,  and  took  Hooke’s  place  as  the  colleague  of  Davenport  on 
September  25,  1659.  On  the  school  board  in  1660  Mr.  Street 
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appears  in  the  company  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and 
Mr.  Treat,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  and  in  1661  the  Reverend  Nicholas 
Street  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  Rectores  Scholae. 

When  the  Royal  Charter,  which  included  New  Haven  in  the 
territory  of  Connecticut,  was  sent  to  Connecticut  Colony,  there 
was  strong  feeling  in  New  Haven  against  submitting  and  uniting 
with  Connecticut.  Street  was  one  of  those  most  active  in  opposing 
the  union,  and  both  spoke  and  wrote  against  it.  In  October, 
1,662,  “Mr.  Streete,  Teacher  of  ye  Church  of  christ  at  New- 
haven,  declared  that  he  looked  upon  the  reafons  propounded  by 
Mr.  Davenporte  (for  not  uniting  with  Connecticut)  to  be  unan- 
fwerable  &  yt  both  Church  &  Towne  had  caufe  to  bleffe  god  for 
the  wifdome  held  forth  in  them.” 

In  April,  1668,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  upland  and  thirty 
acres  of  meadow  were  granted  to  Nicholas  Street,  and  in  August, 
1670,  he  asked  that  this  grant  of  land  be  made  over  to  his  son. 
At  the  same  time  he  asked  that  he  be  relieved  of  his  trusteeship 
for  the  school.  He  expressed  himself  willing  to  give  his  advice 
in  school  matters,  but  wished  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  trusteeship.  Davenport  had  left  for  Boston  on  September 
27,  1667,  and  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Street  remained  as  pastor  of 
the  New  Haven  church  until  his  death  at  New  Haven  on  April 
22,  1674.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  first  wife.  He  married  as 
his  second  wife,  Mary  Newman,  the  widow  of  Governor  Francis 
Newman  of  New  Haven.  She  survived  him,  and  married  her 
third  husband,  Governor  Leete,  and  died  December  13,  1683.  A 
daughter,  probably  by  the  first  wife, 

Sarah2  Street,  married  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  November 
20,  1662,  James1  Heaton,  who  was  born  in  or  about  1642, 
and  died  at  New  Haven  on  October  16,  1712  (see  Heaton). 

Street  Genealogy  (1895),  1-5,  8. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  4:222-223. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1653-1665  (1858),  2:377,  469,  514. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649 -1662  (1917)*  1*466,  4&5>  4^9.  5*2. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919),  2:  13,  224,  230,  265,  369- 
New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 :  16,  39. 

TAPPEN 

James1  Tappen  lived  at  Milford,  Connecticut,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  marshal  was  appointed,  with  two  other  men,  to 
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search  Milford  for  Whalley  and  Goffe,  the  regicides.  He  appar¬ 
ently  removed  to  Middletown,  Connecticut,  and  in  1667  was  pro¬ 
pounded  for  freeman  there.  He  died  August  6,  1712.  His  wife, 
Anna,  survived  him  and  died  February  7,  1731/2.  A  daughter, 

Mary2  Tappen,  was  bom  at  Middletown,  August  15  or  18,  1 668. 
She  is  almost  certainly  identical  with  the  Mary  Tappen  who  mar¬ 
ried  January  13,  1686,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Daniel2 
Barnes,  who  was  born  at  New  Haven,  August  29,  1659,  and  died 
there  January  1,  1730/x  (see  Barnes).  They  lived  at  East 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  her  estate  was  settled  there  in  1740. 
New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 : 63. 

New  England  Historic  and  Genealogical  Register,  14:  134. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  4:254. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1653-1665  (1858),  2:389. 


TEFFT 

John1  Tefft  emigrated  to  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island.  His 
brother,  William,  also  emigrated,  but  settled  at  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  his  will,  made  May  1,  1646,  was  recorded  Novem¬ 
ber  2,  1648.  By  this  will  he  bequeathes  “my  least  Steere  Calfe 
unto  the  Eldest  child  of  my  brother  John  Teffe,  to  be  delivered 
uppon  demand,  after  my  decease  if  he  be  then  living.”  On  July 
3>  1656,  it  was  ordered  by  the  town  officers  that  “John  Teft 
should  haue  13-6-8  peage  6  P  white  penny  or  black  3  P  penny, 
to  Keepe  auld  John  Mott  this  yeare  for  dyat  lodging  washing 
and  looking  to  beayde  the  Cowe,  and  the  Come  that  the  auld 
mans  son  adam  is  engaged  to  giue,”  and  on  November  30,  1657, 
the  town  meeting  ordered  that  “Wni  Carrie  &  John  Tiefft  shall 
be  supplied  with  plantinge  land  on  hoge  Hand  &  to  in  joy  the 
tearme  afore-sd.”  He  was  made  freeman  in  1655.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1672,  he  and  his  wife,  Mary,  sold  seven  acres  of  land. 
His  wife  is  said  to  have  been  Mary  Barber,  but  has  not  been 
further  placed.  His  will  was  made  November  30,  1674,  probably 
at  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  registered  as  an 
inhabitant  in  1671.  On  January  16,  1676,  his  death  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  written  by  Captain  James  Oliver,  who  first  says  that 
John1  Tefft’s  son,  Joshua,  had  married  a  Wamponoag,  and  had 
shot  twenty  times  against  the  English  in  the  Narragansett  fight 
He  was  captured  and  executed  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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Oliver  further  describes  him  as  “a  sad  wretch,  he  never  heard  a 
sermon  but  once  these  14  years.  His  father  going  to  recall  him 
lost  his  head  &  lies  unburied.”  In  his  will,  made  two  years 
earlier,  John1  Tefft  had  bequeathed  to  his  son-in-law,  Samuel 
Wilson,  his  new  dwelling  house  and  twenty  acres.  He  gave  his 
wife,  Mary,  cattle,  two  oxen,  two  cows,  two  yearling  steers,  eight 
swine,  one  ewe  and  one  lamb,  and  all  his  other  movables.  His 
son,  Samuel,  was  to  have  two  shillings,  and  his  son,  Joshua,  and 
daughter,  Tabitha,  one  shilling  apiece.  His  debts  to  the  amount 
of  £1  35  were  to  be  paid  equally  by  Samuel  Wilson  and  Joshua 
Tefft.  The  widow,  Mary,  signed  a  receipt  for  her  third  of  the 
estate  on  November  19,  1679,  and  died  in  or  after  that  year. 
A  son, 

Samuel2  Tefft,  was  born  in  1644.  He  lived  at  Kingstown, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  made  freeman  in  1677.  He  was 
fined  twenty  shillings  for  not  attending  the  General  Court  of 
Trials,  but  the  fine  was  later  remitted  because  he  had  not  been 
duly  called  by  the  General  Sergeant.  On  June  28,  1709*  he  and 
twenty-six  other  men  bought  a  tract  of  land  called  Swamp  town. 
He  married  Elizabeth3  Jenckes,  who  was  born  in  1658,  and 
died  in  1740  (see  Jenckes).  In  a  deposition  made  on  March 
20,  1720,  he  says  he  is  seventy-seven  years  old.  His  will  was 
made  March  16,  1725,  and  probated  December  20,  1725.  His 
estate  amounted  to  £  1,010  2s  8 d,  consisting  of  wearing  apparel,  a 
sword,  eleven  cows,  four  oxen,  four  steers,  four  yearlings,  five 
calves,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  sheep,  five  mares,  three  horses, 
fifteen  swine,  two  linen  wheels,  two  spinning  wheels,  worsted 
combs,  six  beds,  two  warming  pans,  cider,  cider  mill,  twenty-two 
geese,  silver,  and  £155  in  bonds.  He  bequeathed  £20  to  the 
children  of  Sarah  Witter,  deceased,  and  £10  to  his  granddaughter 
Sarah  Witter,  at  eighteen.  A  daughter, 

Sarah3  Tefft,  died  before  March  16,  1725.  She  married  John3 
Witter,  who  was  born  March  11,  1677,  and  died  at  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1757  (see  Witter). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  392-393. 

Tifft  Ancestry  (Descendants  of  John  Tefft)  (1896),  9,  io,  11,  14,  15. 
Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  4:300. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  1 :  299. 

Tefft  Ancestry  (1904),  1-5. 
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TODD 


Christopher1  Todd  was  born  at  Pontefract,  York,  England, 
and  emigrated  to  New  England  in  or  before  1639.  He  died  at 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  April  23,  1686.  The  family  was  of 
Scottish  origin  but  had  been  in  York,  England,  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  Christopher’s  baptism  is  recorded  at  the  parish  church  of 
Pontefract:  “1617,  January  the  12th  day  Xrofer  the  sone  of 
Willm  Todde  was  baptized.”  The  church  records  there  also  give 
the  dates  for  his  parents  and  grandparents.  For  his  father: 
“J593>  June  the  29  dai  Wyll  ye  sone  of  Wyll  Todd  was  baptized” 
and  “1617,  May  the  8th  day,  Willm  Todd  was  buried.”  Also: 
“1614,  May  the  22  dai  Willm  Todd  and  Katherine  Ward  were 
married.”  Christopher  Todd’s  mother,  Katherine  Ward,  was  also 
born  in  the  same  parish  and  her  birth  is  recorded  there  as  follows : 
“l59&’  November  ye  29  dai  Katherine  ye  daughter  of  John  Ward 
was  baptized.”  Christopher’s  father,  William  Todd,  was  killed 
in  “a  sort  of  a  duel.”  This  William  was  the  son  of  William  Todd 
and  Isabel  Rogerson,  who  were  married  September  24,  1592,  in 
the  same  parish  church.  It  is  supposed  that  this  first  William 
was  the  son  of  Reginald  Todd,  who  was  early  a  freeman  at  York. 

Christopher1  Todd  married  Grace  Middlebrook,  the  daughter 
of  Michael  Middlebrook  of  Hold  Mills,  Yorkshire.  Her  sister, 
Hester,  married  Edward  Wigglesworth,  and  was  the  ancestress 
of  the  poet  and  preacher,  Michael  Wigglesworth,  who  attained 
considerable  fame  in  New  England.  Christopher  and  Grace  Todd 
are  believed  to  have  emigrated  in  the  company  of  Eaton  and 
Davenport,  on  the  ship  Hector,  in  April,  1637.  This  ship 
arrived  at  Boston  on  June  26,  1637,  and  the  company  remained 
in  or  near  Boston  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1638 
went  to  Quinnipiac  to  establish  a  new  settlement  (New  Haven, 
Connecticut).  Todd  was  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Quinni¬ 
piac,  and  signed  the  fundamental  agreement,  in  1639,  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  scriptures  in 
their  government.  The  franchise  was  limited  to  church  members. 
Todd  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  on  July  1,  1644. 

Although  apparently  without  much  education,  as  he  made  a 
mark  for  his  signature,  Todd  acquired  considerable  property, 
and  was  a  prosperous  citizen.  In  1650  he  bought  a  lot,  now  on 
Elm  Street  where  St.  Thomas’  Church  stands.  He  served  as 
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fence  viewer  in  1645,  and  several  terms  thereafter,  as  hayward  in 
1674,  and  was  elected  constable  in  February,  16 66,  taking  the 
oath  in  March,  1666,  and  again  in  December,  1677.  At  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seats  in  the  meeting  house  on  March  10,  1646,  he 
was  placed  in  the  third  seat  on  the  side  and  Sister  Todd  in  the 
ninth  of  the  women’s  seats  in  the  middle.  As  Grace  Todd  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  seats  after  1655,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
she  died  probably  before  January,  1661/2,  when  they  were  redis¬ 
tributed.  On  February  6,  1648,  Todd  was  fined  12 d  for  not 
bringing  his  weights  and  measures  to  be  examined  on  the 
appointed  day.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Haven  Train 
Band,  and  was  complained  of  for  a  half-day’s  absence  on  August 
5,  1651.  Mr.  Atwater  said  he  had  got  Todd  to  load  his  corn 
on  a  vessel  that  was  about  to  sail,  and  Todd  was  excused,  although 
Atwater  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  2s  6d  for  the  half-day’s 
absence. 

On  one  occasion  an  action  for  slander  was  brought  against 
Todd  without,  however,  any  ill  results  for  him.  While  Todd  was 
at  the  house  of  Timothy  Nash,  the  brewer,  one  Samuel  Hodgkins 
came  in,  and  asked  for  a  brewing  of  malt,  which  was  delivered 
to  his  house.  After  accepting  it,  he  said  there  were  but  two 
bushels  delivered,  and  that  he  would  pay  for  only  two,  and 
furthermore  that  Todd  would  be  his  witness  that  he  had  only 
asked  for  two  bushels.  Accordingly,  Nash,  the  brewer,  asked 
Todd  if  that  was  the  case,  and  he  said  that  Hodgkins  had  asked 
for  a  brewing,  but  how  much  a  brewing  was,  he  knew  not.  The 
brewer  informed  him  that  the  term  was  used  to  mean  four 
bushels,  and  threatened  to  sue  his  tricky  customer.  Hodgkins, 
after  meditation  “came  that  night  pretty  late  and  said  he  had 
forgot  the  2  bu  in  question,  but  now  remembered  he  had  4  bu.” 
This  apparently  settled  the  case,  but  by  some  strange  mental 
process  Hodgkins  still  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  Todd’s  lack  of 
support,  and  brought  an  action  against  him  in  May,  1658.  The 
Court  found  “for  Goodman  Tod  he  hath  said  nothing  but  what 
was  the  truth  of  ye  case;  and  therfore  the  court  by  way 
of  sentenc  declared  that  Sami  Hodgkins  hath  entered  this  action 
against  Christopher  Tod  without  cause,  and  hath  unjustly  molested 
him,  and  therein  is  the  wrong  doer,  and  therfore  ought  to 
satisfy,  but  Goodman  Tod  not  being  now  present,  they  shall 
declare  no  further,  but  leaue  him  to  take  his  course  as  he  shall 
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see  cause,  and  wished  Sam  Hodgkins  to  apply  himselfe  to  him 
and  make  his  peace,  for  he  may  justly  come  upon  him  for 
damage  in  this  case.”  Two  years  later  Todd  was  brought  before 
the  Court  for  paying  some  Indians  for  their  work  in  harvest  with 
three  pints  of  sack,  and  in  March,  1666/7,  he  was  fined  £1  ios 
for  selling  six  quarts  of  wine  contrary  to  law.  William1  Brad¬ 
ley  had  undertaken  in  December,  1662,  to  rebuild  the  mill  which 
had  been  burned,  and  by  August,  1663,  the  town  referred  to  Todd 
in  speaking  of  terms  for  the  mill,  on  the  understanding  that  he 
then  had  an  interest  in  it.  On  April  11,  1665,  the  approval  of  the 
town  was  given  to  the  partnership  of  Todd  and  Bradley  in  the 
mill,  and  in  January,  1665/6,  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
the  town  and  Bradley  were  redrawn  to  include  Todd.  In  1671 
Todd  asked  and  received  help  from  the  town  in  improving  the 
mill  and  the  service,  and  in  February,  1672,  the  town  approved  the 
alienation  of  Bradley’s  share  in  the  mill  to  Todd.  The  mill  was 
again  burned  in  1674,  and  Todd  was  asked  whether  he  would 
rebuild  it.  After  consideration,  he  asked  that  if  he  rebuilt,  the 
townspeople  be  required  to  bring  their  com  to  him  to  be  ground, 
that  he  be  allowed  to  charge  one-twelfth  of  a  bushel  for  grinding 
Indian  corn,  and  that  a  rate  be  granted  him  for  his  ‘‘encourage¬ 
ment”  in  rebuilding.  On  February  25,  1674,  the  vote  was  that  the 
inhabitants  should  bring  their  corn  only  to  Todd’s  mill,  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  but  that  the  charge  for  grinding 
Indian  corn  could  not  be  allowed,  and  that  a  rate  could  not  be 
granted.  However,  many  men  volunteered  to  help  him,  and  he 
decided  to  rebuild.  Evidently  he  took  great  interest  in  improving 
his  work  as  again  in  December,  1680,  he  requested  that  every  man 
in  the  town  contribute  two  days’  work  on  the  mill,  in  raising  the 
dam  and  making  other  improvements,  and  if  they  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  in  the  saving  of  time  and  better  grinding,  he  would  pay  for 
the  labor  within  a  year.  A  son, 

Samuel2  Todd,  was  baptized  April  20,  1645,  and  died  in  April, 
1714.  On  November  26,  1668,  at  New  Haven,  he  married 
Mary2  Bradley,  who  was  born  April  30,  1653,  New  Haven, 
and  died  there  September  26,  1724  (see  Bradley).  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  mill.  A  son, 

Samuel3  Todd,  was  born  July  1,  1672,  at  New  Haven,  and  died 
in  December,  1741.  On  September  16,  1698,  at  New  Haven, 


he  married  Susanna3  Tuttle,  who  was  born  February  20, 
1679/80,  at  New  Haven,  and  died  October  10,  1737,  at  New 
Haven  (see  Tuttle,  Second  Line).  They  removed  to  Water- 
bury,  Connecticut,  where  Samuel  was  a  deacon  in  the  church.  On 
June  10,  1739,  at  New  Haven,  he  married  Esther  Morse,  the 
widow  of  Daniel  Maltby  of  Branford,  Connecticut.  She  was 
born  May  19,  1679,  and  married  Maltby  on  October  27,  1702. 
Samuel  Todd’s  will  was  made  December  16,  1741,  and  probated 
January  4,  1742.  A  daughter,  by  the  first  wife, 

Elizabeth4  Todd,  was  born  probably  between  1707  and  1713, 
and  died  September  3,  1737,  at  New  Haven.  She  married  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1728,  at  New  Haven,  Samuel4  Sackett,  who  was  bom 
at  New  Haven  on  March  7,  1702,  and  died  in  February,  1781 
(see  Sackett). 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  325,  698,  699,  700. 

Todd  Family  in  America  (1920),  13,  16-22,  23,  29,  42. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  2:262. 

Munson  Record  (1905),  87. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1638-1649  (1857),  1:  18,  138,  228,  303,  429. 
New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649-1662  (1917),  1:81,  86,  351,  460,  511. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919),  2:58,  86,  201,  249,  219,  171, 
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TODD 

(Second  Line) 

Christopher1  Todd  married  Grace  Middlebrook,  and  had  a 
son, 

Samuel2  Todd,  who  married  Mary2  Bradley,  and  had  a 
daughter, 

Hannah3  Todd,  who  was  born  February  17,  1679,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  and  died  January  25,  1759,  at  North  Haven,  Con¬ 
necticut.  On  June  2,  1701,  at  New  Haven,  she  married  Seth2 
(Theophilus)  Heaton,  who  was  born  at  New  Haven,  March 
25,  1676,  and  died  April  8,  1739,  probably  at  North  Haven, 
although  his  death  is  also  recorded  at  New  Haven  (see  Heaton). 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  3:726. 

Street  Genealogy  (1895),  8,  13. 

Todd  Family  in  America  (1883),  30. 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  700-701. 
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TUTTLE 


William1  Tuttle  sailed  on  the  Planter  in  April,  1635,  and 
arrived  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  probably  in  July.  He  brought 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  with  him.  At  that  time  she  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  he  twenty-six.  Therefore  he  was  bom  in  or 
about  1609,  and  she  in  or  about  1612.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
they  came  from  Northampton,  England.  On  July  4,  1636, 
Elizabeth  united  with  the  church  at  Boston.  She  survived  her 
husband  and  administered  his  estate.  She  died  December  30, 

1684,  at  the  home  of  her  youngest  son,  Nathaniel  Tuttle,  who 
presented  her  will  to  the  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  court,  July 
28,  1685,  but  on  account  of  the  protests  of  the  other  children,  the 
will  was  not  allowed.  Her  inventory  was  taken  February  3, 

1685. 

William1  Tuttle  was  a  husbandman,  and  also,  perhaps,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  as  he  signed  a  petition  of  “merchants  and  owners  of  the 
ketch  called  the  Zebulon”  asking  permission  to  send  the  ketch  to 
the  Indies,  and  also  that  two  guns  with  which  to  arm  her  might 
be  supplied.  In  1638  he  acquired  from  George  Griggs,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  another  man  named  Tuttle,  perhaps  a  relative,  “his 
house  and  garding  under  it  and  twenty  acres  out  of  his  great  lot,” 
which  land  was  sold  to  the  two  Mr.  Tuttells  “for  his  redeeming 
out  of  their  debts.”  The  use  of  the  title  “Mr.”  in  this  transac¬ 
tion,  and  indeed  in  all  the  references  to  Tuttle  in  the  records, 
indicates  a  position  of  honor  and  respect,  as  it  was  not  generally 
accorded.  When  Quinnipiac  (New  Haven,  Connecticut)  was 
settled,  Tuttle  was  one  of  the  original  planters,  and  on  June  4, 
1639,  when  the  covenant  was  adopted  for  governing  the  new 
colony  according  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  by  church  members, 
Tuttle’s  name  appears  toward  the  head  of  the  list  of  signers.  He 
had  moved  there  probably  between  April  and  June,  1639,  and  in 
1641  he  owned  the  house  lot  of  Edward  Hopkins.  He  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  on  August  5,  1644.  The  original  allotment  of 
Atwater,  a  tract  of  one  hundred  acres,  was  acquired  by  Tuttle  in 
1656.  This  became  the  Tuttle  homestead,  and  was  valued  in  his 
inventory  at  £110.  It  passed  in  1717  into  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  of  the  collegiate  school,  and  on  it  was  built  the  first  college 
building.  For  thirty  years  the  only  land  owned  by  Yale  College, 
it  now  lies  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  and  College  Strets. 
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Tuttle  was  an  extensive  land  owner,  and  was  among  the  most 
respected  inhabitants  of  the  town.  At  the  first  seating  of  the 
meeting  house  in  March,  1646/7  he  was  placed  in  the  “first  cross 
seat  at  end,”  one  of  the  more  honored  places.  His  wife  was 
seated  in  the  fifth  of  the  seats  for  women  in  the  middle.  When 
Connecticut  was  interested  in  planting  a  colony  on  the  Delaware 
River,  Tuttle  was  one  of  those  active  in  the  movement,  which, 
however,  ended  in  failure.  In  1640  he  was  a  commissioner  of 
lands,  in  1646,  a  commissioner  of  roads,  and  in  1644,  a  fence 
viewer.  On  October  5,  1669,  he  was  on  a  commission  to  settle 
the  boundaries  between  Branford  and  New  Haven.  He  also 
served  as  constable,  being  elected  in  1666,  and  taking  the  oath 
March  5,  1666/7.  Tuttle  was  a  member  of  the  train  band,  and 
was  several  times  fined  for  small  infractions  of  the  requirements. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  only  the  breaches  of  discipline  were 
recorded,  while  the  long  periods  of  useful  service  must  be  inferred 
from  the  gaps  in  the  records.  On  October  6,  1646,  Mr.  William 
Tuttle  was  “complayned  off  for  sleeping  at  the  watch-howse.  Mr. 
Tuttle  said  he  was  overcome,  and  Jeremy  (Watts)  being  centi- 
nell,  sat  down  on  the  threshold  &  slept,  but  confesseth  his  fault 
&  hopes  it  shalbe  the  last.”  On  this  occasion  he  was  fined  2s 
6d.  In  October,  1652,  he  was  fined  a  shilling  for  want  of  a 
match,  and  again  a  shilling  for  coming  late  to  watch  in  November, 
1652.  At  the  Court  of  November  3,  1657,  “Mr.  Tuttill  and  John 
Thompson  were  complained  of  for  neglecting  their  watch  one 
night  in  the  former  part  of  the  night,  by  wch  means  their  was 
no  watch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  neither;  Mr.  Tuttill  sd. 
he  had  hired  Isaack  that  Hues  at  Mr.  Gilberts  to  watch  in  his 
roome,  but  was  told  that  he  is  an  idle  slight  youth  and  not  alowed 
of  in  such  cases,  and  that  it  was  publiquly  declared  upon  a  trayn- 
ing  day  that  neither  he  nor  such  as  he  should  be  accepted,  and 
those  that  hire  must  hire  sufficient  men.”  This  offense  was 
punished  by  a  fine  of  five  shillings. 

At  the  instance  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  in  March,  1664,  William 
Tuttle  expressed  the  desire  to  adopt  the  youngest  child  of  Robert 
Hill,  deceased.  He  told  the  Court  that  the  widow  was  willing, 
and  the  Court  advised  him  to  agree  on  terms  with  the  widow. 
He  appeared  again  on  June  7,  1664,  and  “informed  the  Court, 
That  his  Coufin,  Widdow  Hill,  had  come  to  tearmes  of  agreement 
about  Nathanll  Hill  the  youngest  fonne  of  Robert  Hill  (Late  of 
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Newhaven  deceafed).”  The  adoption  was  approved  at  this  time. 
On  the  previous  occasion  the  Court  had  referred  to  Mrs.  Tuttle 
as  the  next  of  kin,  a  statement  which  cannot  be  explained,  as  her 
relationship  to  the  Hills  is  not  known.  Tuttle  died  in  June, 
1673,  at  New  Haven,  and  his  inventory  was  taken  on  or  soon 
after  June  6,  1673.  He  left  no  will.  A  son, 

John2  Tuttle,  was  born  in  England  in  1631,  and  died  probably 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  as  that  was  his  place  of  residence,  on 
November  12,  1683.  On  November  8,  1653,  at  New  Haven, 
he  married  Katherine  Lane.  She  may  have  been  the  daughter 
of  John  Lane,  who  was  a  resident  of  Milford,  Connecticut,  in 
1640,  was  made  freeman  in  1665,  and  died  in  1669,  leaving  a  good 
estate.  John  Tuttle  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  on  May  22,  1654. 
At  the  seating  of  the  meeting  house  of  January,  1661/2,  he  was 
placed  in  the  third  side  seat  above  the  door,  and  his  wife  in  the 
fourth  side  seat  for  women  above  the  door.  He  was  appointed 
fence  viewer  in  April,  1667.  In  1661  his  father  deeded  him  a 
house  with  considerable  land,  which  he  sold  the  next  year.  He 
also  sold  some  land  at  Stony  River  in  1662.  On  November  23, 
1662,  he  appeared  before  the  New  Haven  Court  to  ask  permis¬ 
sion  to  purchase  land  beyond  Chestnut  Hill  from  the  Indians. 
The  inventory  of  his  estate  amounted  to  £79,  and  administration 
was  granted  to  his  sons,  John  and  Samuel.  A  son, 

Samuel3  Tuttle,  was  born  January  9,  1659/60,  at  New  Haven. 
He  was  baptized  March  23,  1666.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  between  1731  and  1733.  Very  probably 
he  died  in  New  Haven.  In  June,  1684,  he  married  Sarah2 
Newman,  probably  at  New  Haven  (see  Newman).  She  was 
living  as  late  as  1692,  when  she  and  Samuel  joined  the  New 
Haven  Church,  but  by  1717  Samuel  Tuttle  had  married  Abigail 
Frost,  who  was  born  at  New  Haven  October  8,  1670,  and  died  in 
or  about  1748.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John1  Frost  and  Mercy2 
(Payne)  Frost.  Abigail  first  married  Thomas  Barnes,  son  of 
Thomas1  Barnes,  and  after  his  death  in  1712,  married  Samuel 
Tuttle. 

Samuel  Tuttle  was  a  stone  mason.  In  1703  he  bought  land 
near  the  Wallingford  bridge,  and  in  1709  bought  land  in  Walling¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  In  1722  he  agreed  with  John  Humiston  to 
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divide  the  lot  belonging  formerly  to  the  widow  Anne  Howe,  and 
in  1729  he  conveyed  to  Caleb  Todd  land  on  the  east  side  of  New 
Haven,  and  also  his  interest  in  the  land  which  had  been  granted 
to  “my  honored  grand  father,  Mr.  William  Tuttle.”  In  1717  John2 
Frost  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Samuel  Tuttle  and  Abigail,  Tuttle’s 
wife,  formerly  the  wife  of  Thomas  Barnes,  conveyed  to  Ebenezer2 
Frost,  their  brother,  their  right  in  the  homestead  of  their  father 
and  mother,  John  and  Mercy  Frost  of  New  Haven.  After 
the  death  of  Samuel  Tuttle,  Captain  Samuel  Barnes  in  November, 
1736,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Court  to  appoint  him  conservator 
of  the  estate  of  his  “mo.,  Abigail  Tuttle,  who  had  fallen  into  dis¬ 
composure  of  mind,”  which  petition  was  granted.  Abigail  died 
probably  in  or  before  1648,  as  in  that  year  the  third  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  estate  which  she  had  received  was  divided  among  the 
heirs  of  Samuel  Tuttle. 

When  Samuel1  Newman’s  inventory  was  made  in  1689,  Thomas 
Tuttle  was  one  of  the  appraisers.  Newman  left  only  two  children, 
John  and  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Tuttle,  on  whose  behalf 
Samuel  claimed  a  share  of  the  inheritance.  John2  Newman  died 
without  children  in  1711,  and  Samuel,  whose  children  were  the 
legal  heirs  of  their  uncle,  complained  that  Abigail,  John’s  widow, 
neglected  her  trust  as  administratrix  of  his  estate.  In  1726  he 
conveyed  land  to  her.  A  daughter, 

Mary4  Tuttle,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  January  31,  1684/5, 
and  died  there  June  22,  1733.  On  October  4,  1704,  at  New 
Haven,  she  married  Ebenezer2  Frost,  who  was  bom  at  New 
Haven,  August  15,  1677,  and  died  in  1750  (see  Frost). 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  3:52;  4:352. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  1:  115;  3:631. 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  1-lii,  liv,  lviii-lx,  1,  24,  25,  29,  632. 

Frost,  Frost  Genealogy  (1912),  384. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 : 3,  102. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1638-1649  (1857),  1:17,  70,  140,  139,  270, 
302,  303. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1653-1665  (1858),  2:292. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649-1662  (1917),  1:142,  146,  271,  272,  326, 
481,  510,  512,  511,  513. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919),  2:40,  80,  90,  94,  187,  198, 
201,  202,  219,  264,  335,  384,  376,  377,  397,  41 3,  4*9,  4 3h  436. 
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TUTTLE 
(Second  Line) 

William1  Tuttle  married  Elizabeth  and  had  a  son, 

Joseph2  Tuttle,  who  was  baptized  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
November  22,  1640.  On  May  2,  1667,  at  New  Haven,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah2  Munson,  who  was  born  or  baptized  June  11, 
1648,  and  died  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  November  30,  1695  (see 
Munson).  It  was  a  double  wedding,  Joseph’s  sister,  Mercy 
Tuttle,  being  married  to  Samuel  Brown  on  the  same  day.  On 
August  7,  1666,  a  complaint  was  made  against  him  and  John  Held, 
for  “tumultuous  carriage  and  speaking  against  infliction  of  pun¬ 
ishment  upon  two  delinquents,”  for  which  he  was  fined  twenty 
shillings.  Joseph  was  appointed  hayward  in  1678,  but  in  June 
of  that  year  asked  to  be  released  from  the  office,  as  he  was  lame 
and  could  not  do  the  work.  He  was  appointed  searcher  and  sealer 
of  weights  and  measures  in  April,  1680,  and  served  as  sealer  of 
leather  in  1682,  1683  and  1684.  In  1675  and  1679,  he  was  fence 
viewer.  He  served  in  King  Philip’s  War  and  was  a  member  of 
the  train  band  until  in  1685  he  was  excused  from  watching  “being 
an  impotent  man,  having  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  feet,  and  now 
having  two  sons  in  the  public  service.”  He  was  offered  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  constable  in  1683,  hut  refused  to  serve  on  account  of  his 
lameness.  Joseph  Tuttle  died  in  September,  1690,  at  New  Haven. 
His  inventory  was  presented  by  his  widow  in  November,  1690, 
and  his  estate  amounted  to  £211.  A  daughter. 

Susanna3  Tuttle,  was  born  February  20,  1679/80,  at  New 
Haven,  and  died  October  10,  1737,  at  New  Haven.  She  mar¬ 
ried  September  16,  1698,  at  New  Haven,  Samuel3  Todd,  who 
was  born  July  1,  1672,  at  New  Haven,  and  died  in  December, 
1741  (see  Todd). 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1919),  2:335,  37b,  377,  384,  397, 
419,  43L  436,  463. 

The  Munson  Record  (1905),  83,  87. 

Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  1,  278,  279,  325. 

Todd  Family  in  America  (1920),  29. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 : 25,  50,  69. 


WELLS 

Thomas1  Wells  first  appears  on  the  records  at  Boston,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  on  June  7,  1656,  when  the  birth  of  his  son,  Joseph,  was 
there  recorded.  He  later  removed  to  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 
In  July,  1677,  he  bought  from  Amos  Richardson,  of  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Paw ca tuck  River,  on  land  whose  possession  was  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  In  payment 
for  the  land  he  agreed  to  build  for  Richardson  one  or  more 
vessels,  of  a  total  of  fifty  tons,  as  he  was  a  shipbuilder  by  trade. 
In  1679  he  went  to  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  but  was  warned  by 
the  authorities  to  depart,  and  he  therefore  refused  to  fulfill  his 
contract  with  Richardson,  as  the  title  to  the  land  had  not  been 
made  good.  In  March,  1680,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned, 
and  suit  brought  against  him  for  £300  by  Richardson.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Wells  had  on  September  17,  1679,  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Rhode  Island,  and  been  received  into  citizen¬ 
ship  there,  and  the  Rhode  Island  authorities  took  up  his  cause  by 
arresting  the  Connecticut  constable,  who  was  Stephen  Richard¬ 
son,  the  son  of  the  plaintiff,  and  holding  him  in  prison  from  July 
to  October  for  arresting  Wells  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Rhode 
Island.  Wells  made  his  will  December  27,  1695,  in  which  he 
says  that  his  children  have  had  almost  their  entire  portions,  and 
he  leaves  the  balance  of  his  estate  to  his  wife  Naomi,  for  life, 
with  directions  to  his  sons  to  “take  best  care  you  can  of  her.” 
After  her  death  the  estate  is  to  be  divided  between  his  three  sons, 
Thomas,  John  and  Nathaniel.  His  inventory  amounted  to  £8 
16s,  and  showed  a  cow,  a  mare,  swine,  bedding,  wearing  apparel 
and  a  spinning  wheel.  His  will  was  proved  February  12,  1700. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  wife  beyond  the  fact  that  she  survived 
him.  A  son, 

Nathaniel2  Wells,  died  in  1769-  His  will  was  made  July  5, 
1763,  and  proved  May  1,  1769.  Before  1707,  he  married  Mary3 
Crandall,  who  died  before  1763  (see  Crandall,  Second  Line). 
His  estate  amounted  to  £16  is  6 d.  His  only  son,  Jonathan, 
was  the  executor,  and  after  bequests  to  the  daughters  were  paid 
was  to  have  the  rest  of  the  estate.  A  son, 

Jonathan3  Wells,  was  born  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  June 
22,  1712.  He  married  at  Westerly,  November  29,  1734,  Eliza¬ 
beth4  Maxson  (see  Maxson,  Second  Line).  A  son, 

Jonathan4  Wells,  married  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island,  June 
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6,  1767*  Amy5  Rogers,  who  was  bom  at  New  London,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  October  31,  1738  (see  Rogers).  A  daughter, 

Mary5  Wells,  was  born  at  Hopkinton,  October  29,  1773,  and 
died  there  May  1,  1817.  On  January  1,  1788,  at  Hopkinton,  she 
married  Job5  Bennett  Clarke,  who  was  born  at  Hopkinton, 
May  13,  1765,  and  died  there  in  i860  (see  Clarke). 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  21 B,  59. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  4:478-9,  476. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  67,  142. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Hopkinton,  27,  52. 

James  Rogers  and  his  Descendants  (1902),  112. 

Morrison,  Clarke  Families  of  Rhode  Island  (1902),  72. 


WITTER 

William1  Witter  was  born  in  or  about  1584,  and  died  in 
1659,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  emigrated  from  England, 
and  settled  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  which  he  later  left  to  become 
one  of  the  founders  of  Swampscott,  Massachusetts.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  is  copied  verbatim  from  an  old  account  book  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Witter  family  of  Ontario  County,  New 
York : 

“William  Witter  Dying  in  his  Voige  To  New  England  his  Widow 
&  son  Josiah  &  Daughter  Hannah  arrived  at  Lynn  In  In  (sic)  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Where  Josiah  Married  Elisabeth  Wheler  and  Han¬ 
nah  Married  Thomas  Barden, 

“Sd.  Widows  Name  was  Hannah  she  Came  With  Her  Son  Josiah 
to  Stonington  and  Lived  to  a  Great  Age  &  was  Drowned  In  a  small 
Brook  haveing  only  her  face  In  It.” 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  Witter ’s  wife.  Her  name  is 
usually  given  as  Annis.  The  writing  in  this  account  book  dates 
from  about  175°  or  l7 52*  Some  of  the  earlier  material  was 
probably  copied  from  an  old  bible,  but  for  the  first  generation  the 
only  authority  is  tradition,  and  the  opening  statement,  that  Witter 
died  on  the  voyage  is  clearly  disproved  by  other  evidence,  which 
shows  that  he  lived  for  many  years  in  Lynn.  Lie  was  constantly 
in  difficulties  over  his  religious  beliefs.  In  1643,  he  was  haled 
before  the  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Court,  to  answer  for  his  belief 
in  the  Baptist  tenet  that  infant  baptism  was  a  sinful  rite. 

‘‘William  Witter  now  coming  in,  answered  humbly  and  con¬ 
fessed  his  ignorance  and  his  willingness  to  see  Light  and  (upon 


Mr.  Norris,  our  elder,  his  speech)  seemed  to  be  staggered, 
inasmuch  as  that  he  came  in  court  meltingly.”  He  was  sentenced 
to  “acknowledge  his  fault  and  to  ask  Mr.  Corbet’s  forgiveness,  in 
saying  he  spoke  against  his  conscience,  and  enjoined  to  be  here 
next  court  at  Salem.”  In  spite  of  his  “meltingness”  he  remained 
a  Baptist,  and  was  called  before  the  Court  again  in  1646  for  say¬ 
ing  that  “they  who  stayed  while  a  child  is  baptized  do  worship 
ye  divell,”  and  that  “they  who  stayed  at  ye  baptism  of  a  child  did 
take  ye  name  of  ye  Father,  Sonne  and  Holy  Ghost  in  vayne.” 
He  was  also  accused  of  breaking  the  Sabbath,  and  he  confessed 
doing  so,  and  justified  his  speech.  He  was  sentenced  to  make  a 
public  confession  in  open  congregation  at  Lynn  the  next  Lord’s 
day,  or  else  answer  for  it  at  the  next  General  Court.  The  Court 
explained  its  patience  with  him  as  actuated  by  the  hope  that  he 
would  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  At  the  next  Court  he  failed 
to  appear  according  to  order,  and  was  directed  to  appear  at  the 
next  Court  of  Assistants  at  Boston.  This  order  too,  he  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  the  Major  General  was  enjoined  to  see  to  his 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Court.  In  1651,  John  Crandall, 
with  John  Clarke  and  Obadiah  Holmes,  “being  representatives  of 
the  church  in  Newport,  upon  the  request  of  William  Witter,  of 
Lynn,  arrived  there,  he  being  a  brother  in  the  church,  who  by 
reason  of  his  advanced  age,  could  not  undertake  so  great  a  journey 
as  to  visit  the  church.”  Thus  venturing  from  the  friendly  con¬ 
fines  of  Rhode  Island,  these  three  brothers  in  the  church  were 
arrested  and  fined  for  their  unwelcome  doctrinal  preaching.  In 
1657,  Witter  deposed  to  having  bought  Nahant  and  Sagamore  Hill 
and  Swampscott  from  Black  Will,  an  Indian,  for  two  pestle 
stones.  His  will  was  made  July  5,  1659,  and  the  inventory  taken 
January  15,  1559/60.  His  estate  amounted  to  £132  ns,  and  it 
was  administered  by  his  widow,  Annis.  A  son, 

Josiah2  Witter,  was  born  probably  in  1640,  and  died  perhaps 
in  1685,  but  certainly  before  1690,  at  Stonington,  Connecticut. 
He  married  February  25,  1662,  Elizabeth  Wheeler.  She  was 
living  in  1668,  but  had  died  in  or  before  1672,  as  after  that  year 
Josiah  married  a  second  wife,  Sarah2  Crandall  (see  Crandall, 
Third  Line).  The  account  book  quoted  above  continues: 


“Josiah  Witter  married  to  Elisabeth  Wheler 
The  Names  and  Births  of  their  Children 


Elisabeth  Born  March  1662 

Mary  Born 

Ebenezer  Born  May  28th  1668 

Josiah  Witter  Married  to  his  Second  Wife 
Sarah  Crandal  of  Stonington 

The  Names  and  Births  of  their  Children 

John  Born  March  nth  1677 

Sarah  Born  1679 

Hannah  Born  march  18th  1681 

Abigail  Born  August  14th  1684 


Josiah  Witter  Died  at  Stonington  About  Middle  Aged.” 

A  son  of  Josiah,  by  the  second  wife, 

John3  Witter,  was  born  March  11,  1677,  and  died  at  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  in  August,  1757.  He  married  Sarah3  Tefft, 
who  died  before  March  16,  1725  (see  Tefft).  It  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  said  that  Sarah  Tefft  married  not  John  but  Ebenezer 
Witter,  his  half  brother,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error  perpetuated 
by  copying.  John  and  Sarah  Witter  are  named  on  the  list  of 
members  of  the  first  Sabbatarian  Church  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode 
Island,  of  the  ninth  month,  1712.  They  again  appear  on  the  list 
of  1718,  and  John  Witter’s  name  is  given  on  the  list  of  1740. 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  second  wife,  referred  to  in  the 
account  book,  as  given  below: 

“January  1755  John  Witter  Now  Liveing  In  Westerly  aged  near  78  years 
hath  had  two  Wives  &  a  Great  Number  of  Children,  and  to  his  two  Sons 
Joseph  and  John  are  Children  also  Born, 
fare.  Well  Westerly 

August  1757  John  Witter  Died  aged  80  years.” 

A  daughter,  by  the  first  wife, 

Martha4  Witter,  married  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  October 
*8,  I747>  Stephen4  Lewis,  who  was  born  at  Westerly,  April  9, 
1719.  He  was  living  as  late  as  July,  1768,  when  they  both  appear 
in  the  list  of  members  of  the  first  Sabbatarian  Church  at  Hop¬ 
kinton,  Rhode  Island.  She  also  appears  on  the  church  lists  of 
July  27,  1771,  and  July  24,  1779. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  10:  107,  1x6. 

Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Westerly,  43. 
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WOODIN 

William1  Woodin  or  Wooden  first  appears  on  the  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  records  on  January  4,  1643,  when  he  was 
fined  3-y  4 d  for  “total  defect  in  arms.”  On  April  5,  1644,  he 
was  fined  5^  for  having  been  “occasionally  present,”  at  a  drunken 
meeting  held  at  the  jail  on  the  “Lord’s  day  night.”  His  fine  was 
lighter  than  that  of  the  more  assiduous  participants.  Again  in 
1646  he  was  fined  for  not  being  properly  provided  with  powder. 
On  March  23,  1647/8,  “the  marshall  tould  th  courte  William 
Wooden  had  neglected  his  watch,  and  by  hime  sent  this  answer, 
that  that  night  he  was  not  well  and  gott  another  to  watch,  whome 
he  conceives  promised  hime,  but  he  deceived  hime  and  the  watch 
was  neglected,  so  he  leaves  it  to  the  courte.  The  court  agreed 
that  William  Wooden  be  warned  to  the  next  courte  to  give  his 
own  answer.”  Another  complaint  is  recorded  of  him.  His  hogs 
were  not  ringed,  and  were  allowed  to  stray,  contrary  to  the  orders 
of  the  town,  and  he  was  to  be  fined  12c?  for  each  swine  found 
abroad,  or  not  ringed.  On  October  25,  1650,  at  New  Haven,  he 
married  Sarah  Ollard  (Olard  or  Allard),  who  had  previously 
been  maid  to  Henry  Peck’s  family.  .  He  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
May  22,  1654.  On  January  20,  1661,  at  the  distribution  of  seats  in 
the  meeting  house  he  was  in  the  first  seat  against  the  soldiers’ 
seats,  and  she  was  in  the  fourth  seat  below  the  door.  She  died 
in  1693.  Wooden  was  again  in  difficulty  in  1651,  when  he  was 
accused  of  neglecting  the  cattle  of  Mr.  Goodanhouse  (whose 
farmer  Wooden  was),  and  of  selling  the  hay  which  should  have 
been  used  for  the  cattle.  By  1652,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
improved  in  circumstances,  as  he  acquired  a  house  and  fourteen 
acres  of  land.  Four  years  later  he  was  granted  another  six  acres, 
and  six  more  acres  in  1670.  He  died  in  December,  1684-  A 
daughter, 
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Mary2  Wooden,  was  born  after  1657.  She  married  in  or  about 
16 86  John3  Sackett,  who  was  born  at  New  Haven,  April  30, 
1653,  and  died  in  1703  (see  Sackett).  She  died  November  27, 
1717,  at  New  Haven. 

New  Haven  Vital  Records,  1 :  146,  2. 

Sacketts  of  America  (1907),  28,  19. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  4:638. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1638-1649  (1857),  1:123,  133,  140,  232,  380, 
478,  496. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1649-1662  (1917),  1:102,  1x8,  299,  5x2,  5x3. 
New  Haven  Town  Records,  1662-1684  (1858),  2:220,  285. 
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MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  OF  ANCESTORS 


Christopher  Avery  (c.  1590-1679). 

Member  of  the  Train  Band  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  Clerk  of 
the  Train  Band,  1652.  Freed  from  training  at  New  Lon¬ 
don  on  June  6,  1666. 

Salem  Quarterly  Court,  29:4:  1652. 

Groton  Avery  Clan  (1912),  39. 

Caulkins,  History  of  New  London,  331. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  1 : 82. 

James  Avery  (c.  1620-1700). 

Deputy  to  the  General  Court  from  New  London,  1659,  1660, 
1661,  1664,  1665,  1667,  1668,  1669,  1675,  1676-1680,  1682- 
1686,  1689. 

Member  of  the  Defense  Committee  for  New  London,  1665. 
Commissioner  at  New  London,  1663-1666.  Commissioned 
Lieutenant,  May  11,  1665. 

Second  military  officer  of  New  London  County,  1672.  Cap¬ 
tain,  commanding  New  London  County  forces  at  the  time 
of  the  Dutch  alarm,  1673.  As  Captain  was  fifth  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  in  King  Philip’s  War  and  commanded 
some  of  the  Pequot  allies,  1675.  Judge  of  the  County 
Court,  1666-1670,  1672,  1674-1695. 

Caulkins,  History  of  New  London,  331-332. 

Bodge,  Soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  War  (1906),  36,  383,  446,  467. 

Groton  Avery  Clan  (1912),  54-68. 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  1636-1665;  pp.  334,  354,  372,  425,  438, 
412,  426. 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  1665-1677;  pp.  13,  17,  32,  57,  83,  116,  265, 
287,  etc. 

James  Babcock  (1612-1679). 

Member  of  Rhode  Island  General  Court  of  Commissioners 
for  Portsmouth,  1657,  1658,  1659. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  8. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  21. 
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James  Babcock  (1641-1698). 

Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,  1682,  1684, 
1692. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  7. 

James  Babcock  (1663-1736/7). 

Deputy  to  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Westerly, 
1701,  1706,  1707,  1708,  1709,  1716.  Before  1690  was 
appointed  Captain  of  militia  at  Westerly. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  16. 

John  Babcock  (1644-1685). 

Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Wes¬ 
terly,  1682,  1684.  Served  in  King  Philip’s  War  in  the 
Great  Swamp  Fight,  1675,  and  land  was  granted  his  heirs 
for  his  services.  Conservator  of  the  Peace  for  Westerly, 
1678. 

Bodge,  Soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  War  (1906),  444,  446. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  8. 

Voluntown,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  3 : 269. 

Oliver  Babcock  (  -1773). 

Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Westerly, 
I73°>  1734,  1737,  1738,  I752-  Ensign  of  militia  at  Wes¬ 
terly,  1720-1724.  Lieutenant,  1725.  Captain,  1726-1737. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  1737. 

Babcock  Genealogy  (1903),  25. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island  (1900),  1:30,  39,  42,  43, 
7L  76. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  4 :  495  ;  5  :  344. 

Oliver  Babcock  (1722-1806). 

Private  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Samuel  Rose  on 
the  Havana  Expedition  of  1762. 

Rhode  Island  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  1756-1862  (1918),  31. 

Alling  Ball  (  -1716). 

Served  in  the  Train  Band  of  New  Haven  between  1646  and 
1651. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1 :  378. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1 :  33,  95. 

Allen  Ball  and  Descendants  (1916),  21,  27. 


William  Ballard  (c.  1603-1639). 

Elected  magistrate  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  8,  1638. 

Ballard  Genealogy  (1911),  15. 

Thomas  Barnes  (  -1691). 

Served  in  the  Pequot  War,  1637.  Sergeant  of  Farmington, 
Conn.,  Train  Band,  1651. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  4:968. 

Shepard,  Conn.  Soldiers  in  the  Pequot  War  (1913),  11. 

William  Bradley  (  -c.  1691). 

Deputy  to  Connecticut  General  Court  from  New  Haven, 
1676,  1677,  1680,  1683. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  2:341,  352,  383,  396,  400,  430. 

John  Brockett  (c.  1612-1689). 

Member  of  New  Haven  Train  Band,  1643-1652.  Appointed 
Surgeon,  New  Haven  Colony  Troop,  at  time  of  Dutch 
alarm,  1654.  Surgeon  in  King  Philip’s  War,  1676.  Bur¬ 
gess  for  Elizabeth  Town,  N.  J.,  May  26,  1668.  Deputy 
to  Connecticut  General  Court  from  Wallingford,  1671, 
1678,  1680,  1681,  1682,  1685. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  4:970. 

Hatfield,  History  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (1868),  70-71,  125. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1:88,  477;  2:  108. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1 :  164. 

Brockett  Genealogy  (1905),  25,  28. 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  1665-1 677:  pp.  160,  286,  399. 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  1678-1689:  pp.  2,  66,  75,  86,  97,  169. 

Robert  Burdick  (  -c.  1692). 

Deputy  to  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Warwick  in 
1680  and  from  Westerly  in  1683  and  1685. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  31. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  3 : 84,  121,  167. 

Joseph  Clarke  (1618-  ). 

Member  of  the  General  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  1648.  Com¬ 
missioner,  1648,  1655,  1657-1659.  Assistant  from  New¬ 
port,  1658,  1659,  1663,  1664,  1678,  1679.  Deputy  from 
Westerly,  1668,  1669,  1670,  1672,  1690.  Named  in  the 
Royal  Charter  of  1662. 
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Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  47. 

Austin,  160  Allied  Families,  63. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  1 :  209,  316,  354,  366,  386,  404,  408,  419,  511. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  2 : 236,  287,  350,  22. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  3 :  5,  30,  260. 

Joseph  Clarke  (1642-1726/7). 

Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Westerly, 
1698,  1700,  1702,  1703,  1704,  1706,  1708. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  47. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  3 : 33^,  408,  443,  473,  498,  554- 

John  Crandall  (  -1676). 

One  of  those  chosen  to  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  1659.  Conservator  of  the  Peace 
for  Westerly,  1659.  Commissioner  from  Newport,  1658, 
1659,  1662,  1663,  and  from  Westerly,  1667,  1670,  1671. 
Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from 
Westerly,  1667,  1670,  1671.  Commissioner  to  treat  with 
Connecticut,  1669. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island  (1900),  4,  6,  7. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  59. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  2 :  249. 

Abraham  Doolittle  (c.  1620-1690). 

Marshal  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  1662,  1663,  1664. 
Sheriff  of  New  Haven  County,  1644.  Corporal  of  New 
Haven  Train  Band,  1657,  Sergeant,  1665.  In  King 
Philip’s  War  he  was  Sergeant  and  Acting  Ensign  and  a 
member  of  New  Haven’s  “lower  garrison.”  Deputy  to  Con¬ 
necticut  General  Court  from  Wallingford,  1679,  1683, 
1684. 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  1678-1689:  pp.  26,  121,  134,  139,  151. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  1:242;  4:977. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  2:451,  488,  543. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1:321,  521;  2:5,  136,  144. 

Edmund  Goodenow  (c.  1611-1688). 

Deputy  to  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  from  Sud¬ 
bury,  1645,  1649,  1650,  1660, 1673,  1674, 1679,  1680.  Ensign 
in  a  Sudbury  militia  company,  1645,  Lieutenant,  1651. 
Captain  of  a  foot  company  at  Sudbury,  1674.  Commanded 
a  garrison  house  in  King  Philip’s  War,  at  Sudbury. 
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Bodge,  Soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  War  (1906),  224,  230,  474. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  2:271. 

Hudson,  History  of  Sudbury,  Mass.  (1889),  34,  199. 

Thomas  Hazard  (1610-1680). 

A  founder  of  the  town  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  1639.  Member 
of  the  General  Court  of  Elections,  1640.  Delegate  from 
Middelburg  (Newtown),  Long  Island,  to  the  Convention 
of  1653,  at  New  Amsterdam.  Magistrate  at  Middelburg, 
1652-1655. 

Riker,  History  of  Newtown  (1852),  418. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  320. 

James  Heaton  (c.  1642-1712). 

Served  in  the  New  Haven  Train  Band  until  released  when 
corporal,  August  18,  1673.  Representative  to  General 
Court,  1696,  1697. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  2:  313. 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  1689-1706:  pp.  158,  174,  221,  235. 

Thomas  Hiscox  (1686-1772-73). 

Deputy  to  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Westerly, 
1714, 1718, 1720, 1726, 1727, 1734, 1736, 1739, 1740, 1741. 
Refused  a  commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Westerly  mili- 
tary  company  in  17*4  and  had  probably  seen  service  as  an 
enlisted  man. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  99. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island  (1900),  1:23. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  4 :  227,  374,  385,  520,  572. 

Joseph  Jenckes  (1632-1717). 

Deputy  to  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Westerly, 
1679.  Assistant,  1680-1686,  1689-1690,  1696. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  3:  29,  85,  99,  108,  122,  151,  166,  187,  259,  312. 

George  Lawton  (  -1693). 

Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  1665,  1672,  1675,  1676,  1679,  1680.  Assistant, 
1680-1686,  1689-1690.  Member  of  Council  of  War  during 
King  Philip’s  War,  1676. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  121-122. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  2 :  130,  527,  546;  3:29,  85,  99,  108,  121,  151,  1 68, 
187,  259,  271. 
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John  Maxson  (1639-1720). 

Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Westerly, 
1686,  1690. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  34 2. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  3:  186,  260. 

Joseph  Maxson  (1672-1750). 

Deputy  to  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Westerly, 

1705. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  343. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  3 :  550. 

Richard  Miles  (  -1666/7). 

Judge  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  1648,  1649-1652.  Deputy 
to  the  New  Haven  Colony  Legislature,  1651.  Clerk  of  the 
New  Haven  Artillery  Company,  1648. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  4:  991. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1 :  381,  382. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1 : 21,  72,  127. 

Hugh  Mosher  (  -1694). 

A  member  of  the  court  martial  for  the  trials  of  Indians 
engaged  in  King  Philip's  plots.  Said  to  have  been  an 
Ensign  in  the  militia  in  1669. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  135. 

Mosher  Genealogy  (1898),  13. 

Thomas  Munson  (c.  1612-1685). 

Served  in  the  Pequot  War,  1637.  Sergeant,  New  Haven 
Train  Band,  August,  1642.  Sergeant,  New  Haven  Artil¬ 
lery  Company,  March,  1645.  Sergeant,  New  Haven  Colony 
Troop,  June,  1654.  Appointed  Ensign,  New  Haven  Train 
Band  in  March,  1661,  but  declined,  consenting  to  serve  as 
Acting  Ensign.  Lieutenant  of  New  Plaven  Train  Band, 
May,  1664,  confirmed  July,  1665.  Member  of  the  Council 
of  War,  1673,  at  time  of  trouble  with  the  Dutch.  Captain, 
commanding  New  Haven  troops  against  Indians  at  Norri- 
tuck,  1675,  In  King  Philip’s  War.  Member  of  committee 
for  fortifications,  Sept.  24,  1675.  Captain,  New  Haven 
County  Troops,  1676.  Received  land  for  services  in  King 
Philip’s  War.  Judge  of  New  Haven,  1662-1664.  Deputy 
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to  New  Haven  Colony  Legislature,  1663,  1664.  Deputy 
from  New  Haven  to  Connecticut  General  Court,  1666, 
1669-1679,  1681,  1682. 

Shepard,  Connecticut  Soldiers  in  Pequot  War  (1913),  21. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  1:238,  240,  241;  4:992. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1:76,  158;  2:  108,  488,  544. 

Ebenezer  Pardee  (1755-  ). 

In  the  militia  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  being  called 
for  brief  training  in  1775. 

Pardee  Genealogy  (1927),  147. 

William  Payne 

Member  of  the  New  Haven  Train  Band,  1647-1652. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1:309,  363,  50. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1 :  136,  145. 

Brian  Pendleton  (c.  1599-1681). 

Deputy  from  Watertown,  Mass.,  1636,  1637,  1638,  1647, 
1648.  Drillmaster  for  Sudbury,  Mass.,  1640,  1643.  Enlisted 
in  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  1646.  Called  Lieutenant,  1648.  Commanding  Offi¬ 
cer,  Portsmouth  Train  Band,  1652.  Called  Captain,  1654, 
1658.  Major  of  the  York  Regiment,  1668-1672.  Served 
as  Major  in  King  Philip’s  War.  Associate  Justice  at 
Strawberry  Bank  (Portsmouth),  1651,  1652.  Deputy 

from  Portsmouth,  1653,  1654,  1658,  1660,  1661,  1663. 
Justice  of  County  Court  at  Kittery,  Maine.  Councillor  in 
New  Hampshire  under  President  Danforth,  1680.  Deputy 
President,  York  County,  Maine,  1680.  Associate  Justice 
for  York  County,  1669,  1675,  1676. 

History  of  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  (1895),  1  •  159-160. 

Wheeler,  History  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  531. 

Pendleton  Genealogy  (1910),  1-28. 

Bodge,  Soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  War  (1906),  297,  298,  322,  329,  331. 

James  Pendleton  (1627-28-1709). 

Captain  of  the  Portsmouth  military  company,  1 666.  Served 
in  King  Philip’s  War.  Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  Rhode  Island,  1687-1688.  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Session,  1687-1691.  Commissioner  at 
Portsmouth,  1667-1670. 
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Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  149. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island  (1900),  1 :  vi. 

Bodge,  Soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  War  (1906),  443,  444- 
Pendleton  Genealogy  (1910),  30-36. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  3  •  68,  197. 

Joseph  Pendleton  (1661-1706). 

Ensign  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  1703. 

Pendleton  Genealogy  (191a),  43- 

Joseph  Pendleton  (1702-1761). 

Lieutenant,  Kings  County,  Rhode  Island,  Troop,  1732-1734. 
Major,  Kings  County  Third  Regiment,  1738.  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  Third  Regiment,  1742.  Member  of  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  from  Westerly,  1750,  1759. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  5  :  297 ;  6 :  205. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island  (1900),  x :  57.  61,  65,  75, 
77,  78,  79,  81,  84,  87,  91. 

Pendleton  Genealogy  (1910),  53-54- 

William  Potts  (  ). 

Served  in  King  Philip’s  War  and  received  land  grant  for 
services. 

Bodge,  Soldiers  in  King  Philip’s  War  (1906),  442,  444. 

James  Rogers  (c.  1615-1703). 

Served  in  the  Pequot  War  under  Captain  John  Underhill. 
Commissioner  for  New  London,  1660- 1661.  Deputy  to 
the  Court  of  Elections,  1661,  1662.  Deputy,  1662-1665, 
1668,  1673.  Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  1666. 

Shepard,  Connecticut  Soldiers  in  the  Pequot  War  (19x3),  25. 

Caulkins,  History  of  New  London,  147,  164. 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  1636-1665 :  pp.  352,  364,  379,  384,  399, 
43i,  439- 

Connecticut  Colonial  Records,  1665-1677 :  p.  94. 

John  Sackett  (c.  1628-1684). 

Member  of  the  New  Haven  Train  Band,  1646. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1 : 27 x. 

John  Sackett  (1653-1703). 

Ensign  in  the  New  Haven  Train  Band  and  promoted  to 
Lieutenant  before  1702. 

Sacketts  of  America  (1907),  28. 
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Samuel  Sackett  (1702-1781). 

Member  of  the  New  Haven  Train  Band.  Lieutenant  in  1736 
and  Captain  in  1754. 

Sacketts  of  America  (1907),  54. 

John  Saunders  (  -1746). 

Deputy  to  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Westerly, 
1707,  1713. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  173. 

Rhode  Island  Records,  4 : 28,  69,  90,  147. 

Tobias  Saunders  (  -1695). 

Deputy  to  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  Westerly, 

1669,  I^7 L  *672,  1680,  1681,  1683,  1690.  Conservator  of 
the  Peace,  1669,  1678,  1695. 

Austin,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Rhode  Island,  173. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island  (1900),  1:6,  9,  12. 

Benjamin  Stillman  (1725/6-  ). 

Ensign  of  militia  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  1768. 

Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island  (1900),  11277. 

Elisha  Stillman  (1722-1796). 

Ensign,  Kings  County,  Rhode  Island,  Regiment,  1765-1766. 
Smith,  Civil  and  Military  List  of  Rhode  Island  (1900),  1:257,  260. 

George  Stillman  (1654-1728). 

Representative  from  Hadley,  Mass.,  1698. 

Boltwood,  Hadley  Families  (1905),  140. 

Nicholas  Street  (c.  1603-1674). 

Minister  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  1637-1659-  Minister  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1659-1674.  One  of  the  Ministers  of 
Parishes  active  in  founding  or  forwarding  the  interests 
of  the  Colonies  prior  to  1675. 

Savage,  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,  4 : 222-223. 

Street  Genealogy  (1895),  1-5,  8. 

Christopher  Todd  (  -1686). 

Member  of  the  New  Haven  Train  Band,  1651. 

New  Haven  Town  Records,  1:81. 

Joseph  Tuttle  (1640-1690). 

Member  of  the  New  Haven  Train  Band  until  excused,  1685. 
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Served  in  King  Philip’s  War. 

Jacobus,  New  Haven  Families,  1 : 24a 
Tuttle  Genealogy  (1883),  279. 

William  Tuttle  (c.  1609-1673). 

Member  of  the  New  Haven  Train  Band,  1646-1657. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1 : 27a 
New  Haven  Town  Records,  1 : 142,  146,  326. 

William  Woodin  (  -1684). 

Member  of  the  New  Haven  Train  Band,  1643-1648. 

New  Haven  Colony  Records,  1 : 123,  232,  380. 


ELIGIBILITY  TO  HEREDITARY  SOCIETIES 


Society  of  Colonial 

Wars  (for  men) 

Christopher  Avery 

Joseph  Maxson 

Capt. 

James  Avery 

Richard  Miles 

James  Babcock 

Ensign 

Hugh  Mosher 

James  Babcock 

Capt. 

Thomas  Munson 

Capt. 

James  Babcock 

William  Payne 

John  Babcock 

Major 

Brian  Pendleton 

Lt.  Col. 

Oliver  Babcock 

Capt. 

James  Pendleton 

Oliver  Babcock 

Ensign 

Joseph  Pendleton 

Ailing  Ball 

Lt.  Col. 

Joseph  Pendleton 

Sergt. 

Thomas  Barnes 

William  Potts 

William  Bradley 

James  Rogers 

Surgeon 

John  Brockett 

John  Sackett 

Robert  Burdick 

Lieut. 

John  Sackett 

Joseph  Clarke 

Capt. 

Samuel  Sackett 

Joseph  Clarke 

John  Saunders 

John  Crandall 

Tobias  Saunders 

Sergt. 

Abraham  Doolittle 

Ensign 

Benjamin  Stillman 

Capt. 

Edmund  Goodenow 

Ensign 

Elisha  Stillman 

Thomas  Hazard 

George  Stillman 

Corp. 

James  Heaton 

Christopher  Todd 

Thomas  Hiscox 

Joseph  Tuttle 

Joseph  Jenckes 

William  Tuttle 

George  Lawton 

William  Woodin 

John  Maxson 
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Society  of  Colonial  Dames  (for  women) 

Many  of  the  above  names  are  also  acceptable  to  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames,  in  which  society  the  requirements  for  eligi¬ 
bility  differ  in  each  state.  No  enlisted  men  are  accepted  as  quali¬ 
fying  and  deputies  must  have  served  several  terms,  the  length 
of  service  required  varying  in  the  several  state  societies. 

Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Ebenezer  Pardee 

Saint  George’s  Society  (for  men) 

Any  ancestor  born  in  England. 

New  England  Society  (for  men) 

Any  ancestor  born  in  New  England. 

Saint  Nicholas  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  (for  men) 

Frost  and  Hazard  families. 
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Adams,  Thomas 
Alard  I 
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Allen,  James 
Joan 

Alvord,  Eunice  Leming 
Andros,  Edmund 
Andrus,  Elizabeth 
Atwater, 

Aver  ill 
Avery 
Averye 
Everill 
Abigail 
Christopher 
Hannah 
Humphrey, 
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79 


48 

48 

42 

62,  65,  82 
Si 

104,  107 
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8 

7,  8,  9,  1 18,  127 
10,  83 

87 


James  7,  8,  9,  64,  83,  118,  127 
Joanna 
Johann 
Margery 
Rebecca 


Babbitt,  Erasmus 
Mary 
Babcock 
Babcocke  r 
Badcocke  J 


8 

7 

7 

10,  87 

21,  22,  62 
62 


16 


Asher  Miner 

15,  98 

Celia  Annette 

IS 

Content 

21 

Deborah 

14 

Edgar  Henry 

IS 

Elihu 

22 

Elizabeth,  10,  21,  22, 

23,  40 

Eliza  Lua 

16,  42 

Eugenia  Louisa 

16 

Ezra 

IS,  96 

Fanny  E. 

16 
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Frances  Gertrude  15 

George  Herman,  15,  16,  17,  18, 

19,  42,  99 

George  Herman  II  19 

George  Luason  3,  19,  20 

Harriet  Eugenia  15 

Harriet  M.  16 

Herbert  Alberti  16 

Herman  Edgar  19 

James  10,  ix,  12,  13,  14,  21,  22, 
23,  24,  36,  93,  1 18,  1 19,  127 
Jane  23,  24,  36 

Jean  19 

Job  12,  23 

John  11,  12,  13,  14,  21,  22,  23, 

62,  1 1  g,  127 

Joseph  22 

J  oshua  22 

Lucy  Adelia  16,  98 

Mary  13,  21,  62 

Mary  Elenor  15,  98 

Mary  Elizabeth  15 

Melvin  15 

Oliver  14,  15,  22,  43,  85,  119,  127 
Patience  1 5,  85 

Prudence  C  13 

Robert  22 

Ruth  66 

Ruth  Stillman  19 

Saberah  15,  96 

Samuel  41 

Sarah  10,  21,  23,  24,  63 

Susanna  14,  40,  43 

William  24 

Babcock,  Cottrell  and  17 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  18 

Ball,  Ailing  (Allen)  24,  25,  26,  70, 

74,  1 19,  127 
Dorothy  25 

John  24 

Mercy  26,  75 
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Ball,  William 
Ballard,  Elizabeth 
Hester 
John 
Mary 
Nathaniel 
William 
Barber,  Mary 
Barden,  Hannah 
Thomas 
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26,  27,  59 
26,  27 
26,  27 
27 

26,  27,  120 
101 

113 

113 


Barnes,  Abigail  28,  29,  50,  54,  109, 

no 

Dan  29,  92 

Daniel  28,  29,  54,  101 

Elizabeth  28 

Jemima  29,  77 

Mary  28,  29,  101 

Samuel  no 

Sarah  29,  92 

Thomas  27,  28,  50,  109,  no 


Browne,  George 
Jane 
Martha 
Mercy 
Nicholas 
Samuel 
Tobias 
William 

Burdick,  Deborah 
Elizabeth 
Jonathan 
Naomi 
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36 

in 

27,  35,  36 
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36 

36,  37,  46 
97 
64 

21,  36,  38,  89 


Robert  36,  37,  38,  58,  93,  120, 
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Ruth  36,  37,  38,  46,  58 

Tacy  36,  38,  65,  66 

Burke,  Harriet  Eugenia  15 

William  L.  15 

Bushnell,  Mary  77 


120,  127 

Carrie,  William 

101 

Beebe,  Patience 

55 

Champlin,  Jeffrey 

66 

Samuel 

55 

Mary 

66 

Bouten,  Caroline 

42 

Charles,  King 

35, 

39,  61 

Boykin,  Bethia 

75 

Cheeseboro,  Abigail 

8 

Bradley,  Alice 

29,  32,  88 

Samuel 

8 

Daniel 

30 

Clark,  Celia  Annette 

15 

Elizabeth 

30 

Ray  P. 

15 

Hannah 

72 

Clarke,  Albert 

42 

Mary 

32,  105,  106 

Azel  Nye 

42 

Nathan 

72 

Bethiah  21,  40, 

42,  43, 

44,  55, 

William,  29,  30, 

3i,  32,  88,  105, 

57,  58 

120,  127 

Carewe 

39 

Brainerd,  Elijah 

77 

Caroline 

42 

Mary 

76,  77 

Catherine 

38 

Bread,  Allen 

27 

Charlotte 

42 

Elizabeth 

27 

Chester  Smedley 

42 

Brettan,  James 

86 

Corydon  Leverett 

42 

Brockett,  - 

33 

Elizabeth 

22,  23, 

40,  41 

Abigail 

35,  76,  77 

Eliza  Lua 

16,  42 

Elizabeth 

34,  49 

Elvira 

42 

John  32,  33, 

34,  49,  120,  1 27 

Emily 

42,  78 

Sir  John 

32 

Eunice  Leming 

42 

Brown  ( 

Hannah 

40,  41 

Browne  ) 

Harriet  M. 

16 

Abraham 

35 

Isabella 

42 

Frances 

36 

Job  Bennett 

4i,  42,  78,  1 13 

Francis 

73,  74 

John  38, 

39,  44,  93,  1 14 
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Clarke,  Joseph  38,  39,  40,  42,  43,  44, 
57,  58,  120,  X2i,  127 
Joseph  Ebenezer  42 

Joshua  41 

Judith  40,  43,  67 

Louis  Kossuth  42 

Margaret  39 

Martha  Li  scorn  42 

Mary  41,  42,  43,  92,  113 

Mary  M.  42 

Mary  Thankful  42 

Nelson  42 

Ophelia  42 

Rose  3g 

Samuel  40 

Susanna  14,  40,  43 

Thomas,  22,  23,  38,  39,  40,  41,  43 
William  40 

Cleveland,  Elihu  15 

Prudence  15 

Prudence  C.  15 

Cocke,  Naomi  36 

Constable,  Katherine  67 

Cooke,  Catherine  38 

John  33 

Cooper,  John  35 

Robert  35 

Taey  S6,  58 

Corbet,  — —  j  14 

Cottrell,  Hannah  4X 

Cottrell  and  Babcock  17 

Cox,  Alice  73 

Anstice  7^ 

J  ohn  73 


Crandal 

Crandall 


( 


—  144 

Deborah  36,  37,  46,  95,  96, 

97,  98 

Elizabeth  63 

Hannah  44,  46 

John,  44,  45,  46,  47,  64,  93,  1 14, 

X2i,  127 

Joseph  37,  46 

Lucy  63 

Mary  46,  II2 

Sarah  47,  n4,  II5 

Tacy  63 


Cranston,  John 
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Dan  forth,  Thomas  81,  124 

Darrow,  Anna  98 

Davenport,  John  25,  32,  75,  99,  100, 

103 

Mrs.  .  73 

Davis,  Elizabeth  47,  67 

John,  47,  48,  67,  94,  97 

Martha  48 

Mary  47,  94,  97 

William  47 

Denison,  Bethia  75 

James  75 

Mercy  73 

De  Ruyter,  Admiral  9 

Dighton,  Ralph  27 

Dixon,  John  14 

Doolittle,  Abigail  48 

Abraham  48,  49,  121,  127 

Elizabeth  34,  49 

Joan  48 

John  48 

Dunham,  Joseph  42 

Mary  Thankful  42 

Easton,  John  61 

Eaton,  Theophilus  24,  25,  32,  103 
Edison,  Thomas  Alva  23 

Endicott,  John  37 

Enos,  Sarah  63 

Evarts,  Elizabeth  30 

John  30 

Everill  (see  Avery) 


Foote,  Rebecca 
Ford,  Timothy 
Fowler,  Martha  Liscom 
Frost,  — 


95 

74 

42 
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Abigail 

Ebenezer 

Elizabeth 

John 

Mary 

Mercy 

Sarah 

Fugill,  — 
Thomas 


28,  50,  109 
SB  no 
Si 

50,  51,  79,  109,  no 
SB  no 
50,  51,  79,  109,  no 
SB  77 

25 
24,  25 
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Gaylord,  Ann 

44 

Hodgkins,  Samuel 

104,  105 

Hannah 

44 

Holmes,  — — 

57 

Hezekiah 

44 

Abigail 

8 

William 

44 

Joshua 

8 

Gibbard,  — — 

50 

Obadiah 

44,  1 14 

Gibson,  William 

46 

Hooke,  — — 

99 

Gilberd,  Susanna 

99 

Hopkins,  Edward 

75,  107 

Gilbert,  — — 

108 

Howe,  Anne 

no 

Godman,  Elizabeth 

25 

Hubbard,  Bethiah  40, 

42, 

43,  44,  57 

Goffe,  - 

IOI 

58 

Goodanhouse,  - 

116 

James 

56 

Goodenow,  Ann 

SB  52 

Mary 

28 

Edmund 

51,  52,  121,  127 

Naomi 

56 

Hannah 

52,  81,  85 

Ruth  36, 

37, 

38,  46,  58 

Jane 

5i 

Samuel  40,  44,  46, 

55, 

56,  57,  58 

John 

5i 

Tacy 

56,  58 

Thomas 

5i 

Thomas 

56 

Greene,  Elvira 

42 

Humiston,  John 

109 

Greenslade,  Joanna 

8 

Griggs,  George 

107 

Isaack 

108 

Hall,  John 

70 

Jenckes,  Ebenezer 

60 

Mary 

63 

Elizabeth 

59,  60,  102 

Patience 

63 

George 

59 

Hazard,  - 

128 

Hester 

27,  59 

Elizabeth 

53,  61 

Joseph,  27,  58,  59,  122,  127 

Martha 

52,  53 

William 

60 

Thomas 

52,  122,  127 

Johnson,  Elizabeth 

10 

Heaton,  Abigail 

29,  54 

Richard 

74 

Elizabeth 

53 

Thankful 

77 

Hannah 

54,  106 

Thomas 

30 

James  53, 

54,  100,  122,  1 27 

William 

10 

Sarah 

54,  100 

Jossling,  Thomas 

86 

Seth 

54,  106 

Judson,  Elizabeth 

53 

Theophilus 

54,  106 

William 

54 

Held,  John 

hi 

Herrige,  Rose 

38 

Keeney,  Agnes 

38 

Hill, 

108 

John 

38 

Nathaniel 

108 

Naomi 

38 

Robert 

108,  109 

William 

38 

Hiscox,  Agnes 

55 

Knight,  Elizabeth 

27 

Bethiah 

21,  40,  44,  55 

William 

27 

Content 

21 

Knowles,  Deborah 

14 

Hannah 

56,  90 

Patience 

55 

Lane,  John 

73,  109 

Rebecca 

55 

Katherine 

73,  109 

Thomas  21,  40, 

44,  55,  122,  127 

Langworthy,  Louisa 

16 

William  12,  21,  37,  46,  55,  89 

Lanphere,  Elizabeth 

86 
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Lanphere,  George 
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Larkin,  Roger 

24 

Lawton,  Elizabeth 

53,  61 

George  53,  55,  60,  61,  62,  65, 

Mary 

122,  127 
13,  21,  62 

Robert 

62 

Thomas 

41,  6l 

Leete,  William 

58,  100 

Lewis,  Benjamin 

63 

Clark 

64 

David 

24,  63 

Elizabeth 

63 

Eugenia  Louisa 

l6 
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24 

James 

24,  63 

John 

62,  63 

Louisa 

l6 

Lucy 

63 

Martha 

63,  64,  1 15 
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63 

Mercy 

63 

Nathaniel 

41 

Nathan  K. 

l6 

Patience 

63 

Polly 

64,  97 

Ruth 

63 

Sarah 

24,  63 

Stephen 

63,  64  1 15 

Tacy 

63 

Maltby,  Daniel 

106 

Esther 

106 

Mary,  Queen 

56,  60,  62 

Maxon,  Lydia 

69 

Maxson,  Bethiah 

66 

Content 

21 

Elizabeth 

47,  66,  67,  11 2 

John  2i,  43,  65, 
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21,  65,  90 

Joseph  38,  55, 
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Judith 

40,  43,  66,  67 

Mary  21,  65,  66,  67,  69,  96,  98 

Richard 
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Ruth 

66 

Tacy 
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Middlebrook,  Grace 

103,  106 

Middlebrook,  Hester 
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103 

Miles,  Katherine 

67,  68 
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Miner 
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Deborah 

10,  83,  87 

Ephraim 
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83 

Mitchell,  Mary  M. 
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Morse,  Esther 
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69 
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69 
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69 
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48 
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43 
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77 
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69 
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Oliver,  James 
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Mary 

81 
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73 
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Katherine 
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76 
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Rogerson,  Isabel  103 

Rose,  Samuel  15,  119 

Row,  Matthew  68 

Rowland,  Elizabeth  88,  90 
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Russell,  Hannah 
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